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For the greater convenience of its 
clientele, the firm of AMAURY MUNOZ 
has inaugurated its modern PLANT 
for RENOVATING AUTOMOBILE and 
TRUCK TIRES, with ample inner park- 
ing space for service and free parking 
space outside. 


Your tires made new again in 24 hours, 
by Amaury Munoz rapid sistem, which 
cffers three advantages: 


“Amaury Munoz” Guarantee 
“Coodrich-Euzkadi” Materials 


“Contro-Fit Heintz” System 





Renovated Truck tire . Renovated Auto. tire 


& A SMOOTH-WORN SKIDDING TIRE 
4 REQUIRES A SPEEDY AMAURY MUNOZ RENOVATION! 


7 AMAURY MUNOZ, S. A. 
§ Avenida Cuauhtemoc No. 533 (Former Calzada de la Piedad) Mexico 12, D. F. 


WITHOUT PARKING PROBLEM 
TELEPHONES: 23-58-48 & 23-55-52 
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.. With the best service! Take your car 
Saad | y to a General Motors authorized dealer 
: for prompt, experienced attention. 





DURKIN MOTORS, S. A. GRAN MOTOR, 


Av. Insurgentes No. 1106 EVRO Reforma No. a 


AUTOS UNIVERSALES, S. A. PROVEEDORA DE AUTOS, S. A. 
Sullivan No. 151 Dr. Andrade y Dr. Navarro 


SUPER MOTORS, S. A. 
SERVICIO MILLER, S. A 
Panuco No. 14 


MARISCAL MOTORS, S. A. 
SERVICIO BUICK, S. A. 
Ramon Guzman No. 100 








MORRIS HERMANOS, 5S. A. 
PICKARD MOTORS, 5. A. Calz. Mariano Escobedo 


Barcelona Nos. 4 y 8 No. 573 





AUTOMOTRIZ CORNEJO, S. A. 
_Gral. Prim No. 90 
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a ‘ta General Motors wultactand dealers have 
specially-equipped repair shops... and genuine GM 
parts and gccessories... to offer you the best car 


service in Mexico! 
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The Gay and Glamorous Vacationland! 


Yesterday, today and tomorrow combine to give 
you the utmost in travel pleasure 


Ancient ruins; mute reminders of a glorious past. 
Scenic highways; charming colonial cities; pictures- 
que villages. 


Modern metropolis in age-old setting. Thrilling 
bullfights and Jai-Alai games 


Exciting night life; deluxe hotels; Mexican and in- 
ternational cuisine, 


Palm-fringed resorts; tropical water sports. Beauti- 
ful spas with rejuvenating waters. Horseback rid- 
ing, hiking and all your favorite outdoor sports. 


Virgin forests; quiet lakes and streams; excellent 
hunting and fishing. 


All this and more... 




















Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your own car. Plan now 
to visit Mexico... for the gayest, mest stimulating, most glorious vacation 


ever! 


Fo: further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 Mexico City, México 
Cable Address: DI-GE-TUR 
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VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican visit— 


Subscribe to. 


Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review 





Now in its 29th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute 4 great deal toward your knowledge of this country 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexicc. 


Rates: in U.S. A. or Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents for one year, In 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In England and on the Continent, Five Dollars. 
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The President Reports to the Nation 


N THE first day of last month the President 

of Mexico, Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, rendered 

his report on the state of the nation before 

the joint body of the Congress and Senate, 
covering the first nine months of his administration. 
Seldom in the country’s political history has a Presi- 
dent’s annual report been awaited by the population 
with greater eagerness or received with profounder 
impression. Different circumstances have coneurred 
to create the expectant attitude regarding its contents, 
and mainly the words uttered by the President in his 
inaugural speech, which clearly announced that the 
new government’s basie policy will differ consider- 
ably from that of the preceding administration, inso- 
‘ar as it will seek immediate means to alleviate the 
material hardships of the population by lowering the 
greatly inflated costs of living. Therefore, obviously, 
the country desired to know what the administration 
has achieved in the course of the foregone nine months 
in the pursuit of this urgent purpose. 

The report of President Ruiz Cortines, coached 
in simple suecint terms, not only revealed his govern- 
ment’s determination to faithfully adhere to its ini- 
tial postulates but has also projected an objective 
panorama of the situation confronted by Mexico, with- 
out concealing its problems or underestimating the 
obstacles. 

The government, the President brought out, com- 
menced its task with the initial obstacle of a deficit, 
amounting to 480,000,000.00 pesos ,in the federal bud- 
get for 1952, which has to be liquidated from the 
government’s income of the current year. This defi- 
cit reflects the country’s adverse economic situation, 
which the President summarized in the following fi- 
gures: ‘‘The average annual increase in the nation’s 
real income, which sinee 1939 amounted to 5.30% and 
rose to 6.2% in 1951, abruptly dropped to 14% in 
1952. This means that during the foregone year the 
nation’s production did not even compensate the 
growth in population which since 1940 has represent- 
ed an annual average of almost 3°%.’’ 

We surmise from these figures that the essential 
problem confronted by the government of Ruiz Cor- 
tines, a problem which since 1939 none of the preced- 
ing governments were compelled to confront, is how 
to e'evate the volume of national income so that it 
may at least be proportionate with the nation’s growth, 
and if possible to surpass it. 

‘*Faecing this situation,’’ the President said, ‘‘and 
accepting as the government’s undeniable task the 
need to struggle so that the benefits derived from the 
progress of Mexico may reach all Mexicans and not 
solely minority groups, the new administration has to 
set for itself as an urgent necessity to attend as far 
as it is possible to the wants of the economieally 
weaker sectors, which are the most numerous in the 
country.”’ 

The President pointed out that the state’s inter- 
vention in this matter has been directed in the first 
place toward the aim of stimulating agricultural pro- 
duction, especially in the essential food erops. With 
this purpose agricultural credit at reasonable rates 


of interest has been considerably increased in volume, 
thereby incouraging more extensive planting, and li- 
berating the farmers from exploitation by usurers. 
Moreover, an official price control on corn, beans, su- 
gar-cane and edible fats has been established, which 
provides an incentive for the producer by guarantee- 
ing a reasonable margin of profit and a source of pro- 
tection from market price fluctuation or abuse by 
middlemen, 

Agricultural production, the President stated, fell 
short of national requirements during the year 1952 
to the extent of 1,000,000 tons of corn, 280,000 tons 
of wheat, and 250,000 of beans, a shortage which is 
being made up through purchases abroad. Henee, in 
order to cope with national needs, the country must 
produce 4,500,000 tons of corn, 1,200,000 tons of wheat, 
and 500,000 tons of beans. Thanks to the timely mea- 
sures undertaken by the government, an important 
increase in planted acreage has been achieved this 
year, or that of corn from 4,150,000 heetares to 5,000,- 
000 and of beans from 930,000 to 980,000. The wheat 
crop this year represented 670,000 tons, as compared 
with 520,000 tons in 1952. Due to this signifieant in- 
crease Mexico imported this year 225,000 tons of this 
cereal, while it had to import 450,000 tons in 1952. 

The measures that have been taken by the gov- 
ernment against hoarders and monopolists have tend- 
ed to check, despite the shortage of production, the 
vertiginous rise in the general price-level, bringing 
down the prices of some basie food items, of clothing 
and medicine, The price-level, which at the end of 
1952 stood at 394.9, as against 100 in 1949, dropped 
to 385.9 in February of this year. This slight redue- 
tion in prices, accompanied by a similar reduction in 
the amount of money in circulation, in the President’s 
opinion defines the opening phase of an economic re- 
adjustment following a twelve-year period of infla- 
tion, 

Pursuing its salient aim to increase production, 
the government has assigned a total of two billion 
eighteen million pesos to be invested in publie works 
during the twelve months of the eurrent year. All 
such public works will be earried out upon the prima- 
ry consideration that they may produce conerete re- 
sults to the benefit of the nation within the briefest 
period of time. 

Although Mexico’s imports, since the year 1944 
to date, have exceeded in monetary value its exports, 
this unfavorable trade balance is being compensated 
at present by the dollar income derived from the pro- 
duetion of gold and silver, from the tourist traffie 
and the funds sent by migratory Mexiean workers 
from abroad, The stability of Mexico's dollar reserve 
is revealed by the fact that on July 31st of this year 
it represented the sum of 223.200.000,00 dollars. as 
against 157,900,000.00 on the same date of the 


. pre- 
vious year, 


These are the salient points in the President's 
message, which clearly indicate the concrete progress 
his government is making to achieve the goal of guid- 
ing the nation toward a more firm, a more ample and 
equitable economy. 








Wax Sculpture. 





Olga 


ALLE Guerrero is Cuernavaca’s Main Street. it 
runs from the plaza to the market between so 
lid walls of shops and curio stands. Freight 


trucks, and cars with license plates from Maine 


to Guaymas, push through the thronging shoppers 
spilled from the narrow sidewalks into the street. 
Peddlers, trotting cargadors, whole peasant families, 
farmers driving goats, pigs, and burros, and house 
wives followed by little boys earrying their market 
baskets fill it from dawn till dark, when the corru 
gated iron shutters clang down and the market is 
left to hungry, gaunt dogs. 

One shop on Guerrero Street looks as incongruous 
as a harp in a jaeal, 

In the most chaste Park Avenne style, a sing! 
gown is displayed in its window, a creation of taffeta 
and lace such as a very great lady might wear. A te. 
days later its space is taken by a frock of wind-critt 
d petals that belongs only to a girl of tender grace 
and many admirers. The door that opens into a pink 
ind white Parisian salon announces: Casa Olga. 

Often as not a peasant sits under the confection 
in the window, the stoop making a convenient resting 
place, 

Defensively Olga says, ‘‘ Mexico has given me a 
home. The least | ean do in return is to give it: my 
best.’’ And because she is thoroughiy honest she adds 
with a smile, ‘Of course | make money ...”’ 

Olga Soriane de Chorro is one of the thousands 
of Republican refugees from Spain's civil war to 
whom Mexico years ago generously opened its doors. 
Some of them are trickling back to Europe to sit on the 
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borders of Spain, watching and waiting. Others, buaild- 
ing new lives out of notiiing more tangib.e than hu- 
nian resiliency, are becoming a part of Mexico, chang- 
ing it and being changed by it. 

Olga arrived destitute with her aging mother, 
her pate little son, and a husband broken by the con- 
centration camp of Casablanea. Daughter of well-ty- 
do parents, wife of a man who had held a high gov- 
ernment post in Barcelona, she had been taught only 
to be a charming hostess and a woman. ‘These virtues 
do not earn bread or pay doetor’s bills. 

ut there was no time for regrets or self-pity. 
The only skills she knew had been vequired as a girl 
in a convent school, From the Cluny nuns in Madrid 
she had learned to sew, paint, and embroider, Beat- 
ing down panic, she found a job panting designs on 
cloth for a textile firm. The work was poorly paid 
and cxacting, but it kept the four clive. 

Under the muted lights of the pink and white 
silon, Olga said to me, “You think my shop is too 
gool for Guerrero Street! | tell you that in a few 
years it will not be good enough! There is a spirit 
of progress here. | have seen it at work, | am_ pro- 
fiting by it.”’ 

Her remark opened my eyes. The Cuernavaca | 
had met in 1939 was far from the cone that now sup- 
ports Casa Olga. Women’s clothes are the sure index 
of deeper change. Light cotton prints, lace-edged 
skirts, and richly embroidered blouses are replacing 
the long dark garments of the poor and humble which, 
so picturesque on first sight, are so drab on faimilia- 
rity, 

This revolution was just beginning when I made 
my home in Mexico. It was started by foreign and 
local seamstresses in Acapuleo and Cuernavaca. With 
a keen eye to the tourist trade they evolved a ‘‘tipi- 
¢co”’ skirt and blouse. So apt was the style that it 
caught not only the tourist but the Mexicans them- 
selves. The country was prospering. There were pe- 
sos in local pockets. 

Thus the Mexico that Olga saw was not only open 
to new ideas, but able to pay for them. And the beau- 
ty of this new land—its startling colors, the shape 
of hill and mountain, the play of light and shadow 
on tinted walls—awoke a creativencss she had never 
suspected in herself, 

In the night, while her family slept, she worked 
Forgotten was her long day at the textile factory 
Slowly, painstakingly, finished costumes appeared 
A peasant skirt combin- 
ing Mexico and Goya. Gowns modeled after the ele 
gance of Spanish clerical robes. A> plain afternoon 


under her e¢ramped fingers. 


dress graced by an unexpected eruption of ruffles 
And petticoats. Petticoats frothing laces, petticoat: 
flounced and bustled, each molded for its own evs 
tume, 

‘My dresses were happy,’’ Olga says, ‘‘even whi'e 
1 was unhappy. This is a land of light. It demands 
women lovely and feminine, like the flowers between 
its mountains.”’ 

When she showed her sketches to people who 
might finance her, they laughed. ‘‘Paris is the fash- 
ion capital of our women. If vou were French there 
might be a chance for you. But you are only Span- 
ish.’’ 

* * * 

At last she found a man who did not laugh. ‘*Can 
those dresses really be made?’’ he esked. 

Continued on page 6! 








The Gingerbread 
igurines of West 


entral Mexico 


By Carl Benton Compton 


N comparison with the somewhat spectacular eul- 

tures of the Maya and the Aztees, the culture of 

the Tarascans seems at first glance to be rather 

humble and self-effacing. When one becomes bet- 
ter acquainted with the pre-Columbian art productions 
of these people, however, it is at once apparent that 
whatever they lacked in pomp and spectacle they more 
than made up with their charm. In a manner quite 
informal and with little thanks to organized archaeo 
fogy a tremendous number of artifacts have come to 
light. Because of the fact these have been gathered 
by persons interested in the esthetie qualities of the 
objects rather than the archeological facts which 
would enable us to reconstruct the culture, not too 
much is known about the prehispanic Purépecha, as 
the Tarascans called themselves. 

This term Tarasean is one which is in some dis- 
pute among archaeologists and others interested in 
the culture. There is strong doubt as to whether the 
‘“'Tarasean’’ empire, admittedly a strong and going 
concern at the time of the Conquest, as attested by 
Beaumont and others, was entirely or even prepon- 
derantly composed of the Purépecha. Likely there 
were many other ethnie groups within the empire 
The Tarasean language which cannot be related lin- 
guistically to any other in the world was used through- 
out the empire and there are strong relationships 
among the art and eraft objects from a wide region 
This would seem to indicate that there was a strong 
cultural unity even if many tribal units were mixed 
into the political strueture. 

The name *‘Tarasean’’ was apparently not used 
as a designation until after the Conquest and there 
are several explanations for the origin of the term 
ranging from the fantastie to the very plausible. As 
an example of one of these hypotheses somewhere in 
hetween the extremes, one person interested in the 
study of the pre-Hispanic Taraseans suggested that 
since the Purépecha are known to have had a sea- 
god and since there is a cult of the goddess ‘Tara in 
Southeast Asia, Tara meaning ‘“‘she who comes from 
across the sea,”’ that the name might have arisen from 
the name of the goddess Tara. The most commonly 
accepted origin of the term is that the Taraseans 
termed themselves Tarascue, after the Spaniards 
showed themselves fond of Purépecha women, as a 
term of self-derision since Tarascue means ‘‘son-in- 
law’’ in the Tarasean tongue. Still another idea is 
that since Taraseén and Tarasea mean respectively 
‘ugly man’’ and ‘‘ugly woman”’ in Spanish, this may 
have been a contemptuous appelation given by the 
Conquerors, though they showed theinselves quite ap- 
preciative of the Tarasean ladies ugly or not. Actually. 
the Tarascans are among the most handsome of the 
indigenous peoples, though of short stature. 

Among the pre-Hispanie works of art of the Ta- 
rascan perhaps the most numerous and best preser- 
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Tarascan Figurine. 


ved is a class which might be termed the ‘‘ginger- 


bread’’ figurines because of their close resemblance 
to the familiar gingerbread men made for the delee 
tation of children, These figurines very in size from 
perhaps an inch and a quarter to as much as fourteen 
inches in height in extreme eases, They are rarely more 
than three-quarters of an inch in thickness and are 
usually decorated with either a form of distemper 
or are painted with the peculiar but tremendously 
durable laequer made from the wax ot the aje insect. 
The number of the figurines may be estimated from 
the fact that collections are reported numbering over 
twenty thousand items while the National Museum of 
Mexico. the American Museum of Natural Ilistory, 
and the Chieago Museum of Natural History account 
for many more thousands 

The purpose ol these figurines is problematie, 
One frequently finds larger ceramic tigures which are 
wearing replicas of the gingerbread figures as pen 
dants. On the other hand, many of the gingerbread 
figurines have no holes or other obvious devices where 
by they might be suspended and they seem to be 
intended as objects whose value or interest lay within 
themselves. A great many of these gingerbread figu 
rines have been found in containers of a sort, per 
haps altars or votive boxes, in numbers of a hundred 
or more. The hypothesis bas been advanced that these 
were votive objects dedicated to Kue roperi or Cuera 
vahperi, goddess of the earth and of fecundity, Sefior 
I, Sejourne, writing in the *‘Revista Mexicana de Es 
tudios Antropologicos,’’ Tomo XIIl, advanees the 
theory that some of the gingerbread figurines may 
have been representations of the corn-danee maidens 
who performed a ritual dance for the success of the 
corn planting and later the harvesting and storing 
These figurines would have heen offered to Kuerope 
ri, perhaps, buried in the corn-fields, or perhaps worn 
by persons desiring nN good eorn vield 

Probably in the great mejority of cases these fi- 
gurines are female, though there sre a good many 
neuter ones and some male. The female characteris- 
ties are usually quite apparent but not unduly em- 
phasized as in certain African seulptures. The execu- 
tion of these figurines varies in quality from fair to 
remarkably expert; there are relatively few which 
might he termed inept. In most cases they show a high 
degree of skill though they are obviously the work 
of a great many different artists. Fairly frequently 
one finds cuates or twins among these figurines, either 
actually joined in some way as group seulpture or 
simply as identical single objeets. In the latter case 
the similarity between the ‘euates’ is remarkable 
though generally the figurines other than the twins 





Tarascan Figurine. 


show considerable variety considering the great nuim- 
bers produced, 
. + * 

Nearly all of the figurines are nude except that 
they almost invariably wear a necklace or collar and 
usually a turban or head-dress and ear-rings; many 
also wear bracelets. Once in a while figurines ar- 
chaeologically different as to classification but still 
within the esthetic range of the gingerbread figures 
may be found which wear the characterictic Purépe- 
cha skirt and long, wide belt which was the sole ap- 
parel of the women in the pre-Conqucst period, These 
skirted figures are usually of the largest size noted 
in the gingerbread category and are usually not paint- 
ed, decoration being accomplished through the use of 
incised line detail indicating the woven pattern of 
the skirt, and the like. 

The center of production of the gingerbread fi- 
gurines would seem to be the Chupicuaro, CGuanajua- 
to, region of the Purépecha empire. While there are 
occasional examples found as far atield as Iluetamo, 
Colima, Nayarit, and elsewhere, by far the largest 
number come from the general area of which Chupi- 
euaro is the center, Where the figures are found in 
the other regions they show the general characteris- 
ties of the ceramie of those regions, though still re- 
taining the same general character as those from Chu- 
picuaro, 

The age ot these figurines is something ofa ques- 
tion since too little is known ef the archaeology of the 
region, It is likely that the most of them would date 
from a period not earlier than 1100 A.D. and certainly 
not later than about 1525 sinee the Spanish priests who 
accompanied the Conquistaderes were very careful 
to put a stop to all ‘‘idol-making’’ wherever encounter- 
ed. Some of these figurines, on the other hand, have 
been found aolngside materials dated as early as 150- 
200 B.C. Probably the preduction of these figurines has 
continued surreptitiously throughout the Colonial pe- 
riod to the present day but such underground produe- 
tion would not account for any large proportion of 
the thousands of the figurines found. Too, the art of 
lacquer seems to have died out in the Chupicuaro re- 
gion shortly after the Conauest and some of the fi- 
gurines show this type of decoration. 
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Many of the figurines are similar to the Archaic 
figurines of the Valley of Mexico which have been 
called the ‘‘ pretty ladies’’ and many of the Tarascan 
examples are actually indistinguishable from the 
‘‘pretty lady’’ class. As a matter of fact, there are 
figurines which might be termed gingerbread type in 
nearly all sections of Mesoamerica, but those of the 
western section of Mexico frequenily have character- 
istics lacking in the other regions. They are more 
individualistic, for one thing, and they seem to be 
more lifelike and true to nature, though the propor- 
tions are not exactly those of the human body, the 
heads being much too large, 

In this matter of individualism, inany of the gin- 
gerbread ladies seem to be actual portraits. In the 
matter of hair-dos, head-wear, ornaments, and the ac- 
tual figure and facial features, they are so individual 
that one may in many cases recognize individual ex- 
amples exactly as one would recognize a friend. This 
is true in spite of the fact that the variation in tech- 
nique used varies from the representational to the 
rather highly stylized. Some of the figures are cha- 
racterized by enormous and very oblique eyes and 
large high-bridged noses; others have round eyes, tiny 
button-noses and small mouths; in nearly all of 
the figures the face is heart-shaped, invariably sur- 
mounted by a distinetive type of turban or hair-do. 

In all of the records of the art of man there are 
few examples of ceramic seulpture which can compete 
in esthetic charm with the figurines of the Taras- 
cons. Tanagra is well-known for ceramic excellence; 
the figurines of ancient Knossus and the tomb figuri- 
nes of dynastic Egypt are justly famous; the poree- 
lains of Dresden and the fantasies of Wedgewood ha- 
ve commanded the attention of the sophisticated world, 
yet for downright human understanding and a sym- 
pathetie portrayal of the human form, the Tarasean 
potters and ceramicists of the ancient empire of the 
Purépecha stand unsurpassed. 





Figurine with weird headdress. 




















Apolonia 


By Dane Chandos 


ONA Chabela bad told me that Apolonia would 
make trouble for me with the other servants 
since she was a Communist. | asked Apolonia 
if it were true. 

‘*That yes yes, sefor,’’ she said, dropping a spoon 
and smoothing the ruffles in her dress of watermelon 
pink. ‘‘When | was in the city | worked in an oil 
factory, and we were all Communists.”’ 

‘Well, are you contended here?’’ 

‘*Tlow not.”’ 

‘| thought perhaps you wouldn't like to work 
in a house like this.’’ 

“Why not, sefor?”’ 

Of course she hand’t any idea what communism 
was. She'd had a boy friend in the city who said 
he was a Communist, so she said she was one too. 
{It had made a change. Many people will tell you the 
Communists are strong in Mexico. But there are not 
many big cities for communism to breed in, and there 
is still a lot of food. The Ajijie Indio without his 
plot of land is rare, and | have often pointed out to 
them how lucky they are to have so much room for 
their crops. “‘Oh, yes,’ they answer, ‘‘we can sow 
and plant whenever God gives us license. We have 
much room, much where.’’ The Mexicans, even the 
humblest peons, have more freedom than they would 
enjoy in most other countries, and up to date they 
have certainly enjoyed free speech as well. Politics 
are still an excuse for a binge. 

Lola, who didn’t like Apolonia, waddled up while 
we were talking and occasionally waved a dishrag at 
her disagreement. Suddenly Cayetano burst in. 

‘*Sefor! Sefor! | come at the run. The bees have 
swarmed. They are over there by the little mango 
of Manila but on one of the new lemon trees, and 
they are so heavy that its little branches are weeping 
and the bees are angry and | have been stung. | beat 
an empty bucket with my machete like Doiia Chabela 
told me and made much noise, but they stung again 
and here I am.’’ 

I know nothing about bees. I told Cayetano to 
make a fire with dry eucaliptus leaves and smoke 
them. 

‘‘Senor,’’ said Apolonia, the Communist, ‘‘sefor, 
ylease forgive me that I should have the insolence 
as to be so impertinent as to dare to put myself against 
the current of your words, but it is not so. It is very 
easy. You must throw water.’’ 

She seized Cayetano’s bee veil and disappeared 
off down the huerta. In less than half an hour she had 
the swarm neatly hived. 

‘‘I know about bees,’’ she said to Lola. 

And it was while Apolonia was with us that we 
were expecting the young sow to farrow. | had con- 
sulted gestation tables showing the earliest, average, 
and latest dates the young might be expected, Since 
this was the sow’s first litter, we had ignored the ear- 
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liest date. The average period passed. Nothing hap- 
pened, The latest date passed, Still nothing happen- 
ed. Some days later, Cayetano fetched Venustiano, 
who looked long and knowingly at the sow, and said, 
‘*Maybe yes, maybe no."’ 

And then he went into a very long trance, shak 
ing his head from time to time 

**No,’’ he said finally, still gazing at the sow, 
‘*No, not this time.’’ 

‘I agree,’’ said Apolonia 

So | sent Cayetano to the butcher to find out 
what price the sow would fetch for pork. Ile return- 
ed at the double 

“Says Don Vicente he doesn't want to buy the 
sow just now, senor, but could you sell him some ho 
ney for his da«ghter’s chickenpox? But he offers a 
hundred and fifteen pesos for the sow the month that 
enters,’’ 

“Very cheap,’’ said Apolonia. 

Just then Lola lumbered up again. She picked 
a handful of grass and threw it halfway across the 
sty. The sow naturally made for it, thus presenting 
to Lola her stern. A swift glance was enough. 

‘Do not sell the little sow, sefior,’’ she said 
‘She will have her creatures at the finish of the 
moon, 

And Lola was right. At the finish of the moon 
there were eight marmalade-colored piglets. 

“I know about pigs,’’ she said to Apolonia 

I was dividing some violets, which are among 
the hardiest plants here, when Nieves came along 
with a fly swatter. This instrument she loves, and 
assassinates all sorts of things with it apart from 
flies. Onee she killed a lizard. 

“That Obdulia isn’t coming tomorrow,”’ she sid. 
‘‘There came a message from her father, and she went 
on the afternoon bus to her house, though I told her 
she sheuld ask permission.’ 

The expression on her fine-boned face indicated 
that she herself would never do such a thing. 

Obdulia was away for two days. On the third 
day she suddenly appeared at my side and said bright- 
ly, ‘‘Now I’ve come.’’ 

“So I see. But what have you been doing?’ 

“My father sent for me because of the witch, 
pues,.’’ 

‘The witeh?’’ 


, 
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‘*Yos. She had bewitched a great many people, 
very wickedly and very badly, people in Ixtlahuacdn 

she was of there, the witch I mean.’’ 

| remembered having skimmed an article about 
it in the Guadalajara paper. 

‘But what has that got to do with you?”’ 

“She had bewitched my mother’s brother, with 
whom she'd had a lawsuit over a cow, and my cou- 
sin-sister’s husband, with whom she was quarreled. 
So she was killed in Zapopan, pues, but it was thought 
better to burn her in Ixtlacuac4n, where they have 
plenty of wheat straw that burns quickly and hotly 
it’s good wheat round there—so they made a mound 
of straw, and they put her on it, and they burned 
her and I saw it.’’ 

“Oh, they didn’t burn her alive?’’ I asked. 

‘No. That is, if witches die like people. Any- 
way, there she was burning away, and | could dis- 
tinetly see the shape of her skull through the flames 

it was just like those sugar skulls they sell in the 
market on the Day of the Dead. It looked small and 
perfect just as they do.”’ 

Lola and Cayetano appeared from somewhere and 
sidled up to us to listen. 

‘*And then suddenly, the witch gave a most dread- 
ful seream.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure it was the witeh?”’ 

“Oh, yes. | expect it was her soul, being snatch- 
ed by the Devil. Or so somebody there said. Anyway, 
it was a great big screech. But that wasn’t the worst.’’ 

‘* Because, you see, sefior,’’ interrupted Lola, who 
had obviously heard the tale a dozen times already, 
‘‘there was a woman standing quite near Obdulia 
Cointa her name is—let out a frightful yell too. And 
that was very bad.’’ 

Because,’’ explained Obdulia, ‘‘when a married 
woman suddenly yells like that when a witch ap- 
proaches—”’ 

‘*Dead or alive,’’ put in Cayetano. 

‘*You see, it means she’s given her husband horns. 
Or so they say. Anyway, whether she’d cheated him 
or not, Cointa got beaten by her husband that night. 
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Ile locked the door from the yard and chased her 
with a thick plank of wood, and I saw that too.’’ 

On the whole this is a law-abiding region. We 
have an occasional murder, usually motivated by jeal- 
ousy and committed in drink, but we don't go in for 
things, like witch burning. I asked Obdulia if she 
weren't afraid of the police, 

“Oh, | never saw the witch, sefior,’’ she said. 

‘But I thought you said you saw her burn?’ 

Lola suddenly picked up her duster, and Caye- 
tano went off down the huerta. 

‘*T just saw the mound of wheat straw on fire,”’ 
said Obdulia, *‘and they said the witch was in it. 
They said she had been killed in Zapopan, and they 
said she was dead there in the fire. But how should 
| know?’’ 

| said nothing, and after a moment Obdulia went 
on, ‘‘ There used to be a witch, or at least all the world 
said she was a witch. But she went away a long time 
ago, various weeks, and who knows if they really 
killed her, perhaps it was someone else.”’ 

1 still said nothing. 

‘Il just saw the wheat straw burning. Perhaps 
there wasn’t any person in it. Perhaps they didn’t 
kill anyone. Perhaps some of those boys made a dum- 
my and set fire to the straw.’’ 

She twisted her rebozo. 

‘They said it was wheat straw, but who knows.’’ 

Suddenly she gave a high-pitched giggle. 

‘* Anyhow, now she can’t make disgusts any more! 
I go at a run to my broom!’’ 

* * 

I never heard of any police action about the witch 
burmming, and even if an investigation had heen made 
| expected that everyone concerned would have been 
as uncooperative as Obdulia. In spite of her disere- 
tion, however, rumors got around Ajijic, and one day 
Rendel said in his great thunderous voice: 

‘*My mozo Abundio swears your maid’s a witch, 
the puddingfaced one. I think that’s marvelous. Could 
| have her put a murrain on Connemara? Witch dit- 
ches bitch! Have a drink!’’ 


Measure me Sky! 


M EASURE me, sky: 


By Leonora Speyer 


Tell me I reach by a song 


Nearer the stars; 


| have been little so long. 


Weigh me, high wind: 


What will your wild seales record? 


Profit of pain. 


Joy by the weight of a word, 


Horizon, reach out, 


Catch at my hands, stretch me taut, 


Rim of the world; 


Widen my eyes by a thought. 


Sky, be my depth. 


Wind, be my jubilant height, 


World, my heart’s span 


Loneliness, wing for my flight. 








Mural Detail. 
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The Program for Progress 


HOUGIL the desire for industrial growth is com- 

mon in Latin America, as in other underdeve- 

loped lands, Mexico is exceptional in the near 

fanaticism with which official policy has come 
to view full-scale industrialization as the only econo- 
mie salvation for the country. The feeling is far strong- 
er than the dollar-cents urge to industrialize that 
swept the United States’ South, Southwest, and West 
during the Roosevelt administrations, assisted by 
World War II pressures, that redistributed North 
America’s industrial growth. To publie-spirited Me- 
xicans, industrialization has become, during the past 
decade, a life-and-death struggle for their people's 
welfare and nationhood. In current official opinion, 
there is no other ‘way out’ for Mexico. 

How did this conviction, indeed faith, erystal- 
lize? It is the logical conclusion of a century’s expe- 
rience, progressively adverse to such heretofore ‘co- 
lonial economies’ as that of Mexico. 

A complex of favorable factors wrought an in- 
dustrial revolution in Europe and the United States 
in the nineteenth century. The resultant early indus- 
trialization there demanded world-wide import mar- 
kets for raw materials and export markets for manu- 
factured goods. 

For three centuries previously, Spain had ex- 
ploited the raw-material resources of Mexico, prehi- 
hited development of any other type of enterprise 
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there, and foreed its own and other European finished 
goods upon its colony in a rigidly controlled market, 
Subsequently torn by civil strife and foreign inter- 
vention that prevented participation in the industrial 
revolution burgeoning abroad, Mexico fell almost au- 
tomatically into the role of a raw-materials producer 
dependent on imports for most manufactured goods, 

There followed the foreign exploitation policy of 
the Diaz regime, the 1910-20 domestic strife and trade 
dislocations of the first World War, the Great Depres- 
sion, economic controls of the industrial nations striv- 
ing for recovery, World War II, and finally wide- 
spread postwar inflation. At first, moved mainly by 
domestic problems and overly simplified revolution- 
ary aims, Mexicans sought relief in land redistribu- 
tion to end peonage, thinking of industrialization in 
terms of small agriculture-related and consumer-goods 
industries to lift rural living standards, along with 
nationalization or stronger national regulation of exis- 
ting heavier industries to mitigate the evils of foreign 
exploitation, 

As initiated with the Avila Camacho administra- 
tion and developed by the Aleman administration, 
however, the argument for concentrating on large- 


scale industrialization became irresistible. Personal 


interviews, official statements, and legislated or de- 
creed policies afford an outline of the argument: that 
runs like this: 
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* - * 


1, The volume of foreign manufactured goods 
which a given volume of Mexico’s raw materials will 
buy has steadily decreaseu during the past century, 
because of a long-range price trend generally un- 
favorable to Latin America. It has become increasingly 
difficult, perhaps by now impossible, to expand raw- 
materials production to compensate for that trend, 
which can be countered only by processing more raw 
materials domestically to keep value added by manu- 
facture at home, 

2. Without a greater degree of self-sufficiency 
in industry, Mexico is at the mercy of economic fluc- 
tuations abroad, which have an intensified impact on 
underdeveloped countries overly dependent on for- 
eign trade. With manufacturing industry to balance 
agriculture and other raw-materials enterprises. Me- 
zico could better weather the world-trade dislocations 
of war, depression, and inflation, 

3. Mexico must have more capital for public 
works, health, and edueation. Neither agriculture, 
raw-materials exports, nor foreign loans can provide 
a long-term answer. Only a national income greatly 
enhanced by full industrialization can finance the liv- 
ing standards and welfare programs the people now 
demand. 

4. Mexico's rapidly increasing population abso- 
lutely requires that employment opportunities be in- 
creased commensurately. Nothing but industrializa- 
tion, and its attendant domestic commerce, can pro- 
vide new jobs in sufficient number to maintain full 
employment, since the labor force already exceeds 
anything that improved agriculture or expanded raw- 
materials production could absorb, 

5. The production of Mexico’s soil has its strict 
limitations, and many of the natural resources off 
which Mexico has lived to date, largely as a raw- 
materials exporter, are exhaustible and irreplaceable. 
Consequently, Mexico’s industrialization must be ear- 
ried still further to produce an exportable manufac- 
turing surplus to help the nation buy the foodstuffs 
and raw materials it will need in the future not only 
for better living standards but merely to hold its 


own, 
* * 7 


The argument appears irrefutable. Controversy 
must center on the speed, kind, and degree of indus- 
trialization to be promoted, and so it does. The gov- 
ernment’s program is neither universally acceptable 
at home nor universally approved by foreign crities; 
but nothing short of an accumulation of mistakes 
posing insupportable hardship on the electorate is 
likely to change either its broad purpose or general 
methods. The accumulation of error has been serious, 
but not yet grave, and the government's methods have 
improved measurably during the recent postwar era. 


The Avila Camacho administration's earlier con- 
cept of the government as a guide and aide to private 
enterprise in achieving industrialization has given 
way to governmental management of the national 
economy and direct participation in industrial deve- 
lopment. Objections at home and abroad to socialistic 
aspects of the program bounced off the hard realities 
of the Mexicans economic milieu. The government’s 
hand was moved by expediency more than by icdeo- 
logy. 

Mexican industrialization immediately demanded 
heavier outlays of capital, for basie publie works as 
well as factory development, than could be provided 
through taxation and domestic privated investement. 
Foreign capital was wary from past experience; and 
Mexican savings were both inadequate for and unat- 
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tracted to the investment demand, despite extraordina- 
rily high interest rates and promise of profitable re- 
turn. 

The government consequently resorted to an in- 
tricate, and in many respects dubious, program of de- 
ficit spending, credit expansion, monetary manipula- 
tion, investment controls and guarantees through its 
national banking system, headed by the Bank of Me- 
xico and its related Nacional Finaxciera—the whole 
subject to loose Ministry of Finance direction, The 
result of the earlier industrialization policy was to 
stimulate public works and factory buildings, but at 
the cost of componding the evils of inflation and bu- 
reaucracy. 

It soon became evident, however, that Mexican 
industrialization could not lift itself by its bootstraps, 
Foreign capital was necessary. By 1951, the United 
States Export-Import Bank had been tapped for some 
400 million dollars, mostly for publie works; and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, added 34 million in 1949 and 30 millions in 
1952, with far more sought. Guaranteeing the loans, 
the Mexican government naturally directed use of 
the funds, for industrial as well as publie-works pur- 
poses. 

Despite the wartime influx of foreign exchange 
and ‘flight’ capital, still more investment was needed 
for manufacturing development. By 1947, President 
Aleman’s Inter-Departmental Committee on Invest- 
ment of foreign Capital had made it clear that the 
rule of Mexican majority-ownership control, in enter- 
prise of joint foreign-domestie investment, had been 
abandoned, with few exceptions. The government 
eased restrictions on foreign-private investments and 
pointed to politieal stability, high return, and the se- 
curity of an managed economy as inducements. Po- 
pular memories of the Diaz era were salved with the 
promise of striet supervision of foreign investments. 
Thus a two-way pressure forced the government’s 
hand down harder on the national economy, but ea- 
pital flowed into the country. The heretofore small 
United States investment in Mexican manufacturing 
increased perhaps tenfold during World War II; and 
postwar inflation, high taxes, and new war scares at 
home, coupled with a favorable investment climate 
developing in Mexico, subsequently pushed that flow 
to floodtide. 

Now it is not unusual for Nacional Financiera 
(Mexican R.F.C.), private Mexican capital, a big Uni- 
ted States corporation, and Export-Import Bank funds 
all to be interested in the same industrial enterprise. 
The consequences of wartime and earlier postwar po- 
licies were inflationary and regimental, but the fae- 
tories sprouted. The governmental hand meanwhile 
fell more heavily on other phases of the economy. 

All prewar Mexican manufacturing enjoyed tariff 
protection insuring it the domestie market to the ex- 
tent of its capacity. The ‘war-baby’ industries and 
postwar enterprises demanded, and are getting, simi- 
lar protection. As Mexico’s war-accumulated dollar 
reserves dwindled through luxury and non-essential 
imports, leaving too little for the machinery and other 
items required for the industrialization program, the 
government resorted to import quotas, export subsi- 
dies, barter deals, bilateral agreements, and other de- 
vices to control Mexiean buying and selling abroad. 
The government, in fact, took over direction of the 
country’s foreign trade. 

To enforce manufacturing development aecord- 
ing to governmental policies, the official program has 
even resorted to such questionable devices as indirect 
subsidy through selective tax-exemption and govern- 
ment protection for private monopolies. The latter is 
under the so-called ‘law of industry saturation, where- 

Continued on page 66 
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Bird-Hunting with Bill 


HIS story really began when Max Felker, Har- 
low Jones and myself went on a trip to the Su- 


perstition Mountains for the ** Desert Magazine.’’ 


We stopped for lunch in the little town of Sa 
lome, Arizona, and after looking about at the collee- 
tion of relies left by the late Dick Wick Hall, who 
made the place with his Salome, we turned to the fine 
collection of tropical birds. 

We had never heard of Bill Shetfler at the time, 
but just as Harlow was taking the color photo of a 
rare Philippine fish eagle, Bill and his partner, Ed 
Roth, came up and introduced themselves, The con- 
versation, having started on the subject of birds, con- 
tinued in the same vein, 

Before long, | was enthusiastically telling Bill 
and Ed of our plans for another trip into Sonora, and 
all the fine birds that I had seen in that country. I 
described the huge Senoran macaws and the little 
blue-rumped ‘‘parrotalettes,’’ the giant blue-black 
and white jays with tails twice as long as their bo- 
dies, and the aecrobatie koa birds that swung from 
spindly branches like trapeze artists. 

I noticed Bill smiling through all this, and when 
I finally stopped for breath, he informed me that the 
big macaw I had deseribed was named after him. He 
had a keen interest in Sonoran bird life and a great 
urge to get down there and do some first-hand colleet- 
ing. He went on to explain that the little blue-rump- 
ed bird IT mentioned was the smallest of the parrot 
family living in North America, and the macaw one 
of the largest. The koa he also recognized from my 
description, and explained that it was actually a high- 
ly colored ‘‘sport model’? member of the magpie fa- 
mily; even if it did have the colors of a tropical par- 
rot. 


The longer we talked, the more enthusiastic we 
all became until, finally, we decided to pool our par- 
ties, and go together. It turned out to be a wonderful 
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trip. Ed Ainsworth of the ‘‘Los Angeles Times’’ came 
along, as did a fellow journalist, Quay llouse, 

We left in a blaze of glory, armed with letters 
of introduction and legal permits enough to settle an 
international dispute. Ed Ainsworth ran a story in 
the Times about our departure, and played up Bill's 
high hopes of collecting a series of a known but very 
elusive quail, known as the ‘*Masked Bob White.’’ 
Ile ended with a promise to keep his readers inform 
ed, from time to time, of the progress of his trip; 
and he did, even to such minute details as the price 
of pineapples and the suecess of the agrarian system, 
Getting across the border with our guns beeame cor 
plicated, in spite of all of our scientific permits. It 
was the day before a fiesta in Nogales, and one of 
the Generals who had to countersign a eertain paper 
Ile was finally 
tracked down, through the efforts of our ever-helpful 
friend Jimmy Mansen of the Pacifie Brokerage Com 
pany. After proper introductions and the consump 
tion of several pitchers of draught beer, the great 
man got around to asking what he could do for us 
We explained, and he obliged with a flourish of his 
fountain pen, but he couldn’t see why we were in a 
hurry. He insisted that we were going against the 


was, it seems, celebrating a bit early. 


current, so to speak, in leaving, just as everyone who 
could afford to was coming to Nogales. 

The first truly Mexican bird we eneountered on 
Perched 


on dead limbs or the tips of giant cacti, he soon be- 


our first day’s ride was the carrion eagle 


came a common but interesting sight. This bird and 
the ever present buzzard form the ‘‘clean-up squad’’ 
of Mexico. T ean hardly imagine what the country 
would do without them, Onee in the afternoon we saw 
one of these eagles eating a dead snake, in the middle 
of the highway. He flew, at our approach, carrying 
the snake with him, and lit on the tip of a cactus 
For an instant, he was the symbol of the Mexican 
flag, except for the kind of eactus. 
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Below Guaymas, we saw our first really tropical 
birds. They were a good ceal farther north than Bill 
had expected to see them. The startling sight of a 
flock of green parrots, flying up from a clump of 
fruiting cactus, thrilled us all. The cactus fruit was 
apparently the reason for the migration of these birds. 
There are instances in the history of Arizona when 
the Mexican parrots came as far north as the Papago 
reservation in the south of the state, to feed on the 
cactus fruit; due, perhaps, to a crop failure farther 
south. We talked of this and wondered what the bor- 
der officials would do about such a migration, now, 
with the parrot law so strictly in effect. After all, 
they could hardly round up thousands of wild par- 
rots and demand that they stay in quarantine the pre- 
scribed number of days before they could be allowed 
to enter. The disease of psittacosis, which was so hea- 
vily publicized a few years ago, has brought about 
laws which make it virtually impossible for a small 
dealer or scientific collector to enter the country with 
parrots. The large dealers still import great quanti- 
ties of the birds, and are able to do so because the 
costs and permits are thus divided, and the cost per 
bird is not prohibitive. 

. * * 


Such a law seems a little strange in the face ot 
the fact that there has never been a single case of 
jwsittacosis intercepted, in quarantining wild birds, 
hefore entry. There are eminent medical authorities 
today who question that the disease is anything more 
than one of the many forms of influenza, and believe 
that the disease is given to parrots by humans, rather 
these and other birds catch common colds from hu- 
man beings, and these are often fatal in tropical birds, 
The law, however, will probably remain on the books 
for a long time, since it prohibits all competition of 
small dealers against those who lobbied for it. 

A little farther south, Bill collected a hawk that 
interested him. A few natives appeared, on hearing 
his shot, and tried their best to tell Bill that) this 
bird was not fit to eat. Bill tried to answer with 
his ten words of Spanish and a lot of arm-waving, 
and those of us who could speak a bit of Spanish just 
sat back and watched the fun. Bill hadn’t the slight- 
est idea what the natives were so wrought up about 
and they, of course, considered him a little ‘tof in 
the head.’’ Finally, Bill got in the car with a wor- 
ried look, wondering, if he had broken some loeal ta- 
boo, and the brush people sadly shook their heads at 
this ignorance. We kidded Bill the rest of the after- 
noon; and when he started skinning his trophy, that 
night, we asked him how he intended to cook it, but 
he was too happy to mind. He had shot this fine hawk 
and caught two good woodpeckers, alive. The latter 
had eaused a small riot of mirth and amazement in 
the neighborhood where they were taken. [I would be 
willing to bet that some of the witnesses of the event 
will tell their great-grandchildren of the strange man 
who stopped his ear, suddenly, at the edge of the 
village, jumped out with a small cloth sack tucked 
in his belt, and climbed the nearest tree like a seared 
eat; how he paused at the mouth of a woodpecker 
hole where a bird had been working a moment before, 
and started poking his fingers inside. IT can just ima- 
gine how they will deseribe the wey the bird tried 
to peck Bills’ fingers and how Bill, with one swift 
motion, caught the bird’s beak between his fingers 
and jerked him, flapping, out of his hole and into 
the collecting bag. He had eaugit the other wood- 
pecker before the natives had eaught their breath, 
and drove off in a eloud of dust. leaving them some- 
thing to conjecture about for years to come. 


. + * 
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The night we camped on the Cuchuhaqui arroyo 
outside of Alamos, Bill had the time of his life hunt- 
ing night birds with a flashlight and a shotgun. He 
bagged several individuals of a species of rare ‘‘ whip- 
poorwill’’; but one bird-eall kept puzzling him. It 
came, loud and elear, from a dozen different direct- 
ions at once, but when he approached one of the 
sources, the noise would cease. Finally, he had the 
whole camp out with flashlights, trying to locate this 
elusive ‘“‘night bird.’’ Eventually, we tracked one 
down and found that it was a small tree frog, about 
the size of the end of my finger, but it made a noise 
as loud as a hoot owl. 

As we neared the ranch next day, Bill expressed 
again his eagerness to see the Sheffler Military Macaw 
in its type locality. I said nothing, for 1 knew the 
habit of these birds and the pleasant surprise that 
was in store for Bill. We got in at dusk, and were 
received with the typical MeCarthy hospitality. It 
was like coming home to relatives. The MeCarthys 
of Guiroeoba were like that. 

Everyone was tired, and we soon turned in for 
the sleep we all needed. We were still at it the next 
morning when a wild sereeching spiit the air outside. 
Bill sat up in bed with a grin that spread clear across 
his face. ‘‘I'll bet that’s my macaw,’’ he boomed as 
he rushed to the window. They were flying over in 
pairs, as they do every morning at that season; the 
early rays of the sun catching the burnished glint of 
a bright-colored feather, here and there, as they swung 
in formation toward the hills, where they fed. It was 
great to see the expression on Bill’s face. He was a 
completely happy man. 

Word of cur arrival had gone round during the 
night, and we were no sooner out of doors than a crowd 
of small boys gathered to see what we were buying 
this time. Bill said to ask them to bring in eggs, and 
to trap birds. This was ‘‘right up the alley’’ of these 
little woodsmen. Breakfast was hardly over before 
they commenced arriving with their trophies. It was 
a parade, 

The hardest thing was to establish the kind of 
bird that had laid the eggs. They were all sizes, co- 
lors and shapes. Bill knew his bird eggs, however, 
and spotted many of the better-known sorts, on sight. 
Now and then he would meet up with a puzzler, and 
I would have to interrogate the finder as to the eo- 
lor and size of the parents; what sort of nest they 
built, and other important facts, until finally, Bill 
would hit the combination and identify the bird that 
had laid the eggs. These sessions were very interest- 
ing to all concerned, and usually played to a consi- 
derable ‘‘gallery’’ of other small boys, and even to 
some grown men who had decided to get some of the 
eusy money, 

One day a boy, about fourteen, came in with a 
single large white egg, and Bill was completely 
““stumped.’’ Hlawk and faleon eggs were one of his 
specialties, but this one had him! It was certainly the 
egg of some member of that family, but the boy in- 
sisted that it was the egg of a bird called ‘‘waco,’’ 
He further exlpained that this was the bird that flew 
down from the high cliffs calling ‘*waco-waco,”’ just 
hefore the first rains. When Bill offered him the usual 
price, the boy insisted that this was a much rarer egg, 
and that he had risked his life to get it. We quest- 
ioned him further, and suddenly Bill's face brighten- 
ed. He knew what the bird was. It couldn’t be any- 
thing else but the ‘‘laughing faleon.’’ one of the rar- 
est birds in seientifie collections, and one of the few 
named species of Mexico whose eggs had never been 
collected, ‘‘Tell the boy I'll give him ten pesos, each 
for every egg like that he finds,’’ he said: ‘‘that’s 
the rarest egg I've ever had the pleasure of collecting, 

Continued on page 60 








oor Angelina 


ATE one afternoon I was sitting at the Esperanza 

Cantina watehing the colors gather on the tow 

ers of the cathedral across the plaza when in 

walked Chucho, the postman. Now to most of 
the village gentry Chucho is bad news. The Mexi 
cans object to him beeause he somehow manages to 
officiate at all the fiestas and holds definitive local 
political aspirations, and the gringos object to him 
on the grounds that he is verbose and apparently 
impudent. Nevertheless, | have always been very 
fond of Chucho, principally because he is one of 
the few persons | have ever known who can make 
daily gossip highly entertaining. So naturally | wel- 
ecomed Chucho and immediately ordered him a double 
tequila. 

‘Sefor,”’ said Chucho when the tequila arrived, 
‘do you happen to know a very beautiful muchacha 
named Angelina?’’ 

*Ves.’’ | said: ‘‘she works for the gringos who 
live on the Street of the Stakes.’’ 

‘She is the one,’’ replied Chucho shaking his 
head sadly. *‘Poor Angelina...”’ 

“What do you mean,’’ IT said, ‘poor Angelina 
She seems to do all right.”’ 

‘*T will explain to you,’’ said Chucho, ‘‘and then 
you will see.”’ 

I nodded, 

‘Angelina, as you probably know, Seflior, though 
beautiful and voluptuous, is a poor little Indian girl 
who can neither read or write. ler mother, Dofia 
Maria, however, is an estimable woman; a very great 
woman [| would call her, for nowhere in all Mexico 
could you find another who cooks more exquisitely, 
more succulently, more opulently than Dofla Maria. 
Naturally Dofia Maria had no diffieulty finding em 
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By Rad! Anguiano. 


By Kim Schee 


ployment. The gringos you mentioned were enchant- 
ed not only to employ her but Angelina as well, and 
this made Dofla Maria exceedingly happy because in 
this way she could keep an eye on Angelina, who was 
already beginning to take notice of several muchachos 
in the village who were in turn taking considerable 
notice of her 
“Bueno, One year passes and then another—two 
years of great happiness for Dofla Maria, So great 
was her happiness that she gave up drinking pulque, 
and she stopped flirting with the muleteers, for whom 
she always had a genuine passion and by whom she 
had several little bastards, Si, Sefor, it is hard to be 
lieve, but not so long ago Dofla Marin had a way with 
the men. She had the devil in her eve and a way of 
moving her hips when she walked that awakened all 
the baser instincts. During the two years I am speak- 
ing of, however, Dofla Maria became 2 woman of great 
quality and virtue. But, alas, this did not help her 
keep an eye on Angelina, On the contrary, Sefior, she 
heeame very blind indeed. There is a proverb which 
says that only the bad can see what the bad are doing, 
and Dofia Maria was no exception to the proverb 
“Now [ do not wish to imply that Angelina was 
misbehaving in a scandalous manner. She was virgi- 
nal in body but not in spirit, if | may say so. In other 
words, Angelina was beginning to trade on her vir- 
ginity, which is a very, very dangenous pastime in 
Mexico, where young blood is likely to boil over on 
the slightest provocation, and especially dangerous 
when a young man full of vinegar happens to be 
prowling around the same premises, The young man 
to whom I refer was the gardener employed by the 
gringos, and he had been working in that capacity 
for six months. He was called Chato, Of course. Se 
flor, everyone in the village knows to this day that 
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Chato was an imposter, for he was no more a garde- 
ner than | am doctor, and it was very sad indeed to 
see him watering weeds and hoeing up perfectly good 
plants and flowers. Furthermore, everyone knows, 
exciuding Dofla Maria and the gringos, that Angeli- 
na was responsible for getting the first gardener, Don 
Fernando, fired because she claimed that he exposed 
himself and on several occasions pinched her behind. 
This, Sefior, could not be true because Don Fernando 
is an old man and has hated women violently ever 
since his third wife, Dofia Octavia, eut him up with 
a machete ten years ago; and, even though Doha Ma- 
ria knew what a bitch Dofia Octavia was, she took 
sides with Angelina, and it was a simple matter for 
her to prevail upon the gringos to sack him, for they 
dearly loved her cooking, 

‘Bueno, Sefior. Life would have gone on very 
pleasantly at the gringa casa except nature finally 
took its course. Poor Angelina, who had such a good 
head for romantie intrigue, was deplorably shortsight- 
ed in other ways. For several months she felt stran- 
gely languid and upset at her stomach, and not dream- 
ing what was troubling her she consulted Dofia Ma- 
ria. Now, as | have already said, Dofia Maria had 
heen a very worldly woman in her day and should 
have suspected the worst; but, since the last two 
years of her life had been so virtuous and exemplary, 
she had either put such ideas out of her head or re- 
fused to acknowledge them altogether, for she assur- 
ed poor Angelina that she had nothing but indigestion 
and gave her a favorite herb brew which she always 
prescribed on such occasions, 

“The herb brew, however, only upset Angelina 
the more, until in desperation she went directly to the 
gringa and told her in detail all that she felt was 
wrong with her, The gringa, who, as you know, is a 
very simpatiea woman, advised Angelina to see a doe 
tor, which she promised to do. But she didn’t do it 
because Dofia Maria forbade it on the grounds that a 
doctor deliberately assassinated her first husband, 
Don Isidro, with a knife, which is not entirely true 
A doetor did operate on Don Isidro and the poor man 
never saw the light of day again, but personally | 
do not think it was intentional, There are many ci 
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tizens from the Hlot Country, though, who claimed 
that the doctor’s wife was very keen on Don Isidro. 
ut | must get back to poor Angelina. 

‘One morning not so many weeks ago Angelina 
woke up with a fearful toothache. It was so painful 
that she stayed in her bed and groaned and carried 
on until the gringa could stand it no longer and went 
herself to fetch a dentist. The dentist arrived and 
after taking one look at the tooth pulled it out. Pues, 
Sefor, the moment the tooth was pulled out some- 
thing very strange happened to Angelina—something 
that probably never happened before in Mexico, Poor 
Angelina had a miscarriage. Si, Sefior, it is true. Dona 
Maria was furious, and, had it not been for the 
gringa, she would have thrown Angelina bodily into 
the street just as she did Chato, the gardener, the mo- 
ment she began to put two and two together. Ah, 
poor, poor Angelina!”’ 

‘*Put,’’ | said a trifle impatiently, ‘‘L still don’t 
understand why you keep saying poor Angelina all 
the time. | would say lucky Angelma. She is still 
working for the gringos, and she’ll soon find some- 
one to take the place of Chato.’’ 

‘Ah, Sefior,”’ replied Chucho, ‘‘that is just the 
point, No one will ever take the place of Chato, Donia 
Maria has fixed that.’’ 

‘*Dofia Maria I said. 

‘Yes, Dofia Maria,’’ Chucho replied. ‘*You see, 
Sefior, Dofia Maria told Angelina that what she had 
been doing with Chato was the cause of all her pains 
the last three months, ineluding the toothache, and 
that if she ever did such a thing again she would 
have even worse pains and toothaches. So Angelina 
has sworn by everything holy that she will never so 
much as look at another man again, and it looks as if 
she really meant it, Sefor; for 1, myself, have been 
trying well on six months now, and though I have a 
way with women, I assure you she is now as cold and 
indifferent as a rock. And Angelina is only sixteen 
and very beautiful; and, when I think of all the long, 
dreary years ahead of her, it tears my heart out, Se- 
hor,’’ 

‘Poor Angelina,”’ 
time | really meant it. 


I said consolingly, and this 


Century Plant 


By Ede Lou Walton 


N this blue empty 
| The violent image had no place 
Whatever its excellence, 
Dust was desert-mated 
To what the lightning and the cactus cursed, 
Body its own fury drank. 
And beckoned to the thing it hated 
And died more slowly for its thirst 
Till thorn was perfect and the zenith spoke 


And the fountain in the mirage bled and broke. 
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Patterns of an Old City 


MUTINY IN THE PARLOUR 


T WAS one ot those unpredictable days during 

the rainless season when the North wind sweeping 

across the Gulf lashes the coast at Veracruz, hurls 

and spends itself against the towering fastness o, 
the Sierra Madre, and produces as an untimely after- 
inath a dense ceiling of clouds over the ¢itv and drea- 
ry hours of piercing cold and rain. 

It was on one of such unseasonable cheerless days, 
with the house cast in crepuscular grayness, that Dofa 
Laura celebrated her Saint’s anniversary, and as 
cvery year on this day théy gathered around her fes- 
tive table to commemorate the occasion in the tradi- 
tional somewhat solemn manner, to pay obeisance to 
the old lady on this one signal day of the year. They 
assembled around this spacious, opulent and fitting- 
ly embellished table in rigid observance of a yearly 
ritual; only now, though each sought to conceal or 
suppress it, they felt disturbingly the baroque and 
assertive presence of a neweomer, the disconcerting 
and challenging presence of someone who in some 
way drastically altered the traditional decorous air, 
who subtly violated the ritual itself. 

And if this neweomer’s presence exerted such 
feeling of constraint and unease on the gathering, she 
in turn seemed either totally indifferent or unaware 
of it, for in this strange midst she was completely at 
ease and unselfeonscious, completely her natural, 
spontaneous self. Elenita’s attitude indeed seemed to 
indicate that she was perfectly sure of her place, and 
that she knew it was a place of indisputable eminen- 
ce, that as a new arrival, as a new member of the 
fold, she did not have to eater, to seek approval or 
favorable acceptance, that she was strong enough to 
compel such acceptance at will. 

And to be sure, despite the odd circumstances of 
her marriage to Gustavo, to a man some thirty years 
older than she and father of three children by a pre- 
vious marriage, who were all her seniors in age, de- 
spite the strange incident of their hasty and somewhat 
clandestine courtship and of the inconspicuous wed- 
ding before a judge, which could not be supplemented 
by a wedding in church because she was a divoreée 
despite her dubious origin and background, it was 
obvious to all of them that being Gustayvo’s wife vouch. 
safed tor her a position, next only to Dota Laura’s, of 
unquestionable superiority. Gustavo might have eom- 
mitted a rash and thoughtless act in marrying this 
disturbingly young and handsome woman, but after 
all Gustavo probably felt that at least in this perilous 
act he was his own master, and what was done was 
done. Ile was, moreover, as they all knew, the strong 
man in the fold, the only one of Dofia Laura’s three 
sons who achieved what had to be accepted as a bril- 
liant success in conducting extensive business enter 
prises; he was immensely powerful, rich and import 
ant, while their own attainments in life never surpas- 
sed the margins of mediocrity, 

* . om 

And so, when they took their seats at the table 
Gustavo and his new wife, Enrique and Roberto with 
their respective wives, and a dozen or so of their 
children of assorted ages and types—, even before their 
spoons sank in the thick creamy soup, Elenita, break- 
ing into their subdued and ineonsequent talk, com- 
mitted her first slight indiscretion. ‘‘Isn't it gloomy 
here?’’ she said. ‘‘ With this filthy weather outside 
we are like in a dismal eave. Why not switch on the 


lights?”’ 


By Howard S. Phillips 


Dofla Laura, detaining her spoon in her hand, 
cupped the other over her ear. ‘*;Como?!? tlow was 
that? The lights? It’s only three o'clock, Bueno, pues, 
if you think we should 

The gloom was dispelled when the lights were 
turned on, but in making each more clearly percepti 
vle to the other, instead of actually brightening the 
atmosphere they made it more constrained, While 
Dota Laura at the head of the table preserved het 
customary dignified silence, they restimed their sub 
dued small talk, each tensely anticipating Elenita's 
next turn. They did not have to wait long. When the 
wine had been poured in their glasses, and just at the 
moment when Roberto, who was a professional lawyer 
and the family orator on such oceasions, was about to 
pronounce aa appropriately worded toast, she heedless- 
ly raised her glass and threwing a hasty glance at 
the faces near her uttered a resounding ‘‘Salud!"’ and 
took a long swallow. 

There was a muttering of ‘‘Saluds’’ around the 
table, though save for one or two unwary youngsters 
no one drank. For a while Roberto’s tace assumed a 
look of dismay, then, prompted by his wife's elbow, 
he rose to his feet and cleared his throat. ** Why yes,”’ 
he said. *‘ We heartily and fervently join in this toast. 
All of us here are bound by this one deep and endur- 
ing desire that you, dear Mamacita, may enjoy the 
very best of health and many, many more years of 
happy existence among us. We all cherish this day 
as the great day ir our lives, for on this day we gather 
around you to bask in your loving kindness, and to 
remind you once again, and to remind or own sel 
ves, that everything we have and everything we are 
we owe to you, our doar Mamacita, our most treasur 
ed friend, our wise and devoted guide, and the author 
of our own days upon this eart’.’’ le paused, clear 
ed his throat, and holding his glass coneluded 
**... And so salud to vou, Mamaeita, health and hap 
piness always, and to all of +s here.” 

There was a seraping of chairs over the floor 
when éveryone excepting of course Doha Laura rose 
with upheld glass saying salud in a chorus, The final 
salud came tardily from Elenita for in her fascination 
with Roberto’s speech she was the last to rise to her 
feet. The rest of the meal passed uneventfully, ex 
cept for Elenita’s rather diverting story of a ehild 
hood experience which was met with deeorous chuck 
les among the grownups and provoked outright laugh 
ter among the younger folk. It had to do with her 
grandmother’s Saint's day and how she actually got 
staggeringly drunk for the first time in her life by 
sneaking into te kitchen and while the cook was 
not watching, drinking up the leavings of a sweet 
liqueur in some unwashed glasses, ‘It made me feel 
like a fighting eock,’’ she said, ‘‘] went straight into 
the sala and poked a little cousin of mine on the nose, 
and the next thing IT tolded up and went to sleep on 
the rug.’’ 

Throughout the entire lavish repast Dofia Laura, 
keeping a sharp eye on the attending servants, guard 
ed her usual lofty reserve, the austere and stately 
reserve befitting a queen, a grand dowager, an august 
and omnipotent matriarch ruling over her clan, a mu 
nificent mistress bestowing her largess upon her dot- 
ing, unetuous offspring. And this was a_ perfectly 
seemly and rational mien, for she was indeed the ab- 
solute, the mighty and indisputable ruler of her ple: 

Continued on page 44 





Mexico City 


HERE is an old story about three foreigners in 

Rome who secured en audience with the Pope. 

Ile asked all three the same question: “‘llow 

long have you been in Rome?’’ 

The first replied: ‘*Three days, your Ioiiness.’’ 

“Good, you have Rome to see.’’ 

The second: ** Three weeks, your Holiness.’’ 

“Good, you have seen Rome.’’ 

The third: ** Three years,’”’ 

‘*Ah,”’ the Pope said, ‘‘now you know that you 
can never see Rome.’’ 

It makes no difference how Jong one stays in 
Mexico City; no one with active senses ean escape its 
extraordinary blends. They are physical and they are 
chemical. Some are changes made by time and some 
seem beyond the erosion of time. They stand out in 
architecture, run on human feet, race in machines, re- 
pose in shadows. They are inherent in the Mexicans 
themselves. 

The Mexican is a mestizo, a mixed blood, in whom 
the Spaniard and the Indian forever struggle. When 
the Spaniards under Cortés landed in 1519, they fonnd 
a distinet civilization expressed in buildings, written 
records, religion, They razed the buildings but built 
on their foundations. They burned the records but 
could not burn the rhythms of life. They grafted their 
religion and imposed their language. They butchered 
many Indians, peonized more, and impregnated many 
with Spanish blood. Today, through the evolution of 
centuries and the violences of repeated revolutions, 
the conquerors have been virtually absorbed. 

The charm of Mexico is not Spanish; it comes from 
a blend of two races of dignity and politeness, from 
an ability to adopt machinery without becoming me- 
chanized. Mexico City is as foreign to a tourist from 
Madrid, as Chieago is to a scholar from Oxford. 

As I stepped out the door of my hotel, several 
lottery-ticket sellers besieged me. ‘'l never have the 


By J. Frank Dobie 


‘uck,’’ i said to the most persistent. ‘‘I’ll give you 
the !uck,’’ she replied with such winsomeness in voi- 
ce and face, and such grace in gesturing the printec 
forms, that | could not resist squandering a couple 
of quarters. She was no more Spanish than an Arizo- 
na Navaho, 

You may find a Spanish importer of wines, but 
in places where people sing and drink you'll see tew 
Spanish wine bottles. You'll see bottles of pulque, 
meseal and tequila, all distilled and fermented from 
the ‘‘liquor divine’’ of the maguey plant, as native to 
Mexico as the Song of the Coekroach. You'll see 
swart singers bearing secant resemblance to poster pie- 
tures of troubadours in Seville. You'll hear their 
songs punctuated with gritos, yells learned by their 
ancestors thousands of years ago from Brother Co- 
yote. 

During the last twenty-five years the population 
of Mexico City has increased from 600,000 to 5,000,000, 
nearly doubling between 1940 and 1950. It has grown 
hecause industry, wages and the standard of human 
living have grown. The boys and the girls, teo, are 
quitting the farms. They like the lights. 

Three forms of evolution within this third largest 
city in North America fascinate me: the emancipation 
of women, the new architecture and the middle class 
rising with industry. 

Not long ago as years run, a Mexican girl was 
her father’s guarded daughter until she married, and 
then she was her hushand’s guarded wife until she 
died. The only women wage earners were menials. 
Most of the teachers are still men, as in Europe, but 
tens of thousands of young and youngish women now 
work in offices. for government and private business. 
Economie independence is behind social independen- 
ce. Back in the glorified days of Don Porfirio Diaz, a 
peonized laborer in debt ten dollars was bound for life 
and his heirs were bound for their lives until the debt 


was paid—and it cou'd never be paid. 









Municipal Palace, 
Mexico City. 


The emancipation of the Mexican woman is siow, 
but it is distinet and it is rising. Mexiean girls are 
being increasingly educated and are aequiring ideas 
not limited to church, children and kitchen. Some 
Mexican men think it more romantic to bribe ser 
vants to carry notes and meet their sweethearts elan- 
destinely rather than go with them openly to the 
picture show. The girls had rather be free. They are 
free in the lower class; they are fairly free in the 
upper class; they are bound to Respectability in the 
middie class, especially out in the provinces where 
they are kept closest to traditional sequestration. 


7 * * 


A visitor of other years looks out some street, 
whether to the north, the east, the south or the west 
Ile sees mountains, apparently uninhabited. They 
seem impossibly near for this city of millions—built 
on a plateau, which is also a basin, 7350 feet ahove 
sea level and still inadequately drained. ‘*But what 


Colonial Churches along the Avenida Hidalgo. 
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Avenida Juarez, Mexico City. 
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Normal School Building, Mexico City. 


the devil is going on here?’’ this visitor asks. Ii’s 
the buildings. 

Indeed, the first thing you notice as yon enter 
the newer, rapidly developing part of Mexico City is 
the tall office buildings. Vhey are bizarre, interesting, 
perhaps beautiful; they knock you down. They are 
no more spacious inside than the palatial-styled builed- 
ings they are supplanting; they are far more spaciou: 
outside, for, as they rise, they by no means utilize a!! 
the foundation space. If these Mexican-styled sky- 
scrapers lined the Paseo de la Reforma on both sides, 
they would not make it 4 eanyon, like New York's 
Madison Avenue, for example. The new architecture 
in costly residences gives the same effeet of daring. 

The innovations are more emphatic than in Ame- 
rican modern architecture. Strong perpendicular |i- 
nes, much glass, earth colors familiar on Indian pot- 
tery, an attempt to let in sunshine and air instead of 
making every wall and window a barrier, all ery out 
change, revolution; all bespeak the indigenous as «p- 
posed to the Spanish colonial so long dominant in 
Spanish America. 

In the Palace of Fine Arts, the first’ thing yo: 
see when you enter a big hall devoted to architecture 
is a great yellow X deleting a group of pictures show- 
ing traditional Aztee and Spanish architecture. ‘') 
solete,’’ the X says. The new blots out the ostenta 
tious; it rejects imported decadence. It is achieved 
through advanced techniques and science: and in some 
Wiys the result seems as native as a mud hut thateh 
ed with leaves of the maguey plant. 


* * 

For 40 years the University of Mexico has been 
located in old buildings (to which newer ones have 
+f course been added) near the National Palace, which 
the Spaniards built on the ruins of Montezuma’s pala- 
ce. Now this university is being moved miles away 
to a lava flow ealled the Pedregal—the Place of Sto- 
ne—that was until recently regarded as wasteland. 
Ilere at a cost of hundreds of millions of pesos the 
government is building a new university, in archi- 
tecture daringly modern and functional. Stones quar- 
‘ed from the lava itself are used in the structures. 
They harmonize with the earth from which they rise. 
To show how modern the university is, a great sta- 
dium was completed before the new library had a 
bookshelf in it. 

Adjacent to the university the newest, most mod- 
ish and most expensive residence section of the city 
is being developed, with apartment houses matching 
the most daring private estates. 

I visited the Alemin Urban Center—named after 
the recently retired President of Mexico—in one of 
the older suburbs of the city. Several thirteen-story 
buildings accommodate about 1100 families of govern- 
ment employees, over 7000 people. Many of the 450 
children were at play in the kindergarten rooms, su- 
pervised at publie cost. Laundries using American 
machinery and shops as handy as those of the Ameri- 
can ‘‘ecommunity centers’’ utilized the bottom floors. 
Only a library is lacking to make the center thorough- 

civilized, but pubtie libraries as known in the Uni- 
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A central avenue in Mexico City. 


ted States are nonexistent in Mexico City, except for 
the Benjamin Franklin Library maintained by the 
American Embassy, 

The middle class is debatable. There are. stil! 
people who say that only two classes exist in Mexico: 
the rich and the poor. I raised the subject with the 
United States Ambassador. 

‘Other Americans ask me about that,’’ he re 
plied. ‘‘I just lead them to the window and point to 
the streams of ears flowing up and down the Paseo 
and tell them that a lot of those ears are bought on 
eredit. The rich pay cash and the poor don’t buy.”’ 

The rise of the middle class has paralleled the 
rise of industry. 

I stepped into the bar of the Parador with three 
friends. A good-looking Mexican man of fine stature 
arose to greet me. ‘‘You like Mexico’?’’ he asked. 

**Yes,’’ I said to him. 

“It is advancing industrially as no other place 
on earth,’’ he gushed. ‘*No income taxes worth men- 
tioning. If you have only ten pesos to invest, buy 
stock in Mexican industry.’’ 

As a matter of fact, the majerity of Mexica+s 
who want to make :noney scheme for some kind of 
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concession from the government. They want 100 per 
cent profit instead of the 10 per cent and up paid by 
industrial stocks. Yet industry, compared with a de- 
cade ago, has made a signal advance. Look through 
the tities of a Mexico « .y bookstore or read one of 
the city’s magazines or newspapers and you will find 
this emphasis on industry magnified. ‘‘The Mexican 
Industrial Revolution’’ now takes precedence over 
‘*the Revolution’’—the revolution that began against 
Dictator Porfirio Diaz in 1910 and still is not dead. 


* 7 . 


No guide to nature, humanity and much of his- 
tory is more pointed than art. And art is as important 
and prevalent in Mexico City as it was in Florenee 
during the Renaissance. It grew out of the Mexican 
revolution that culminated in land for the landless 
and in state schooling, This revolution— military in 
form but social in idea—made Mexico the foremost 
nation on the globe for mural artists, and they in turn 
d.d much to formulate the revolution. The big names 
are Rivera, still painting furiousiy at the age of six- 
ty-seven, Orozco and Siqueiros, Miguel Covarrubias 
and other younger artists are carrying on their tradi- 
tion, but more in style than in ideas. 

The great muralists were in revolt against the 
dark, academic, eulogistic portraits of politicians, vi- 
ceroys and saints in the San Carlos art museum and 
similar mausoleums. They were in revolt against the 
tyranny of state and chureh and the exploitation of 
native life, first by the Spanish invaders and later 
by foreign capital. They painted their rebellion with 
voleanie emphasis, in earthen colors that flame and 
smolder. Rivera’s cylindrical legs, barrel-like torsos 
and stolid, patient, strong, everlasting faces are as 
indigenous as Toltee sculpturing. Orozeo’s figures are 
starker, perhaps more realistic. 

Their work is found in many public places: Ri- 
vera on the walls of the Palace of Cortés at Cuerna- 
vaca, in the chapel of the agricultural school at Cha- 
pingo, in the National Palace; Orozeo in the Supreme 
Court Building, where Justice is a lolling drunkard 
oblivious of what greed and war do to civilization 
and humanity; Siqueiros, with his haunting symbol- 
ism, in the Palace of Fine Arts, a magnificent struct- 
ure where plays, concerts-and operas are given. 

To understand the inspiration of Mexican art 
one should visit the Pyramids of the Sun and Moon 
and the ruins of the ancient religious mecca of Teoti- 
huacin, geographically outside but spiritually a part 
of Mexico City. The pyramids seem eoeval with the 
twin white-peaked volcanoes of Popoeatepetl and 
Iztaccihuatl, communicating their spirit of mystery 
and might. They are as mysterious as Stonehenge on 
Salisbury Plain, as freezing to the imagination as the 
mausoleums of Egyptian kings. 

Another marvel of antiquity is the National Pa- 
lace, which stands, as | have said, over the ruins of 
Montezuma’s. The National Palace covers acres of 
ground and centuries of history. Its uneountable 
rooms are used for uncountable government offices: 
vast spaces on one side are given to an archaeological 
museum which boasts the Calendar Stone of the Aztees. 
Years ago Dicgo Rivera began to cover the areaded 
walls of the second floor around the great patio with 
murals depicting the historv of Mexico from the days 
of the Calendar Stone to the present. The panorama 
already accomplished is extensive, but often between 
the hours of midday and midnight Rivera may be seen, 
powerful but wonderfully patient in detail, still paint- 
ing the storv, 

As vivid a work of art in their own way are the 
floating Gardens of Xochimileo, a remnant of the 
lake amid which, on an island, Montezuma’s citv once 
stood. The lake has been gradually drained, but 
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the modern city is still based on muck. The flowers, 
the flowers girls and the canoe of today would not 
seem alien to Montezuma if could he rise. 


* * * 


Mexicans quickly and eagerly make expert me- 
chanics, but something in the people is against ma- 
chinery, against the sameness of mass production. 
This something is for handicraft individualism and 
the artistic. The best matches manufactured in the 
Republic have waxed stems and are called cerilles, 
or ‘‘little candles.’’ They cost more than the wooden- 
stemmed matches but burn better. I stepped into a 
cubic'e and asked the woman behind the countre tor 
cerillos, 

‘Would you like Geniuses?’’ 

ae te 

As she gave me « box of greenheaded matches, | 
said | wou:d take two, She reached to a stack of boxes 
heside those of ‘Genios’ and gave me ‘Classicos.’ The 
Classics have red heads. On the top of each box is a 
picture of the Parthenon and the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace. On the back of each box is a reprodue- 
tion of some painting by an artist—- The Gypsy’ by 
Franz Hals, ‘El Bufon Don Antonio’ by Velasquez, 
and so on. Geniuses, put out by another company, 
show the portraits of great men. 

Ilere is mass production with a difference, 

While people are pouring into Mexico City from 
the farms round about, at the same time, people who 
ean afford to get out, especially over week ends, are 
getting out, often to their own vacation residences. 

Cuernavaca, forty-six miles away, is, in elfect, 
hecoming the main suburb of Mexico City. The high- 
way to it is excellent, though winding. A new four- 
lane highway, less cork-serewy, has been recently open- 
cd. No airp'ane lands at Cuernavaca, but a fleet of tu- 
rismos touring cars) and busses make the run regu- 
larly, 

I drove to Cuernavaea with friends, stayed two 
days with them, and came back in a turismo, | recom- 
mend turismo, A passenger may absorb more of ¢vs- 
toms, smells, sounds and motion in a bus, but a touring 
car affords a better view of the fantastic natural scene- 
ry the loiterers by the road, the burros under their 
haystack loads, the women carrying chickens, and other 
(versions. The driver will likely have a picture of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe fixed on his dashboard and 
if he is especially pious he will cross himself when 
he passes a church. My seat, reserved, cost twenty- 
five cents. It was Number 1, between the driver and 
Number 2, which was next to the window. Number 
2 was occupied by a woman who believed in fresh 
air. The woman immediately behind her did not be- 
lieve in fresh air. She was orthodox in the old Mexi- 
can tenet that ‘‘el aire’’ is poisonous. 

At a pointed request the woman in seat Number 
- rolled up the window, but 'eft it closed for only 
a minute. Thereafter she rested her head in it, while 
the woman to the rear held a newsnaper firmly in 
outstretched hand to break the draft. By the time 
she had held the newspaper straight out for forty 
miles she resembled Grant Wood’s portrait, Ameriean 
Gothie, 

If for nothing else, IT should go to Cuernavaca 
again and again to enjoy two of the most magnificent 
views in the world: one a view of nature, the other, 
of art, Standing at the balustrade of the areades of 
the Palace of Cortés, you Jook eastward upon the 
snow-capped twin voleanoes of Popoeatepetl and Iz- 
taccihuatl; then, glancing to the rear, you see Diego 
Rivera’s freseoes. The mighty voleanie mountains are 
equally visible from Mexico City, to which they com- 

Continued on page 49 


she asked. 













Down the Hatch 


By Scott Seegers 


T has long been established that mankind likes to 
take a portion of Nature’s bounty, induce it to fer- 
ment, and drink the result to celebrate something, 
Some groups require a traditional festival to ce- 

lebrate. Others consider the presence of fermented 
dlrink sufficient cause. 

Considerable research into Western Hemisphere 
folk drinking has revealed some curious customs and 
some even more startling drinks. It has shown that 
the human animal will go to almost any length to get 
a really dry martini or a monkey skull of prime ma- 
zato. 

So far as I ean discover, only one Baechie folk- 
way is truly universal. This is the custom of offering 
aleohol gratis to a guest and disliking him if he doesn’t 
want it. One can safely balk at sheep stomach, snails, 
iguana, goat’s milk, or calves’ brains, but to refuse 
alcohol is prima facie proof that one is peculiar. 

In more thickly populated areas, suspicion of the 
nondrinker usually takes a mild form, such as the 
conviction that he must be a pretty dull stick. There 
are places, however, where even the politest refusal to 
swallow the offering is a direct insult, ample provoea- 
tion or splitting the abstainer’s head with a carved 
war-club. 

I know one geologist whose efficiency was being 
impaired by the hospitality of a somewhat touchy 
tribe in the Amazon Basin forests. In a flash of in- 
spiration, he reciprocated by opening a tin of conden- 
sed milk and presenting it to the head of the Indian 
delegation. The Indian took a mouthful, made a dis- 
gusted grimace, and, with some ceremony, spat on 
the ground three times. Then he nodded gravely and 
handed the ean of milk back to the geologist, wh: 
took a sip of mazato, made a horrible face, spat three 
times, and gave the brew back to the Indian. This 
courtly exchange simply meant ‘‘you drink your stuff 
and I'll drink mine,’’ with no offense to either side. 


Another friend, a dweller in the jungles of Man- 


hattan, had to work out a more devious fyrmula. He 
doesn’t like the taste of liquor, and used to say, ‘* No, 
thanks, I don’t drink.’’ He immediately became sus- 
pect, and soon found that his circle of business con- 
tacts was shrinking noticeably. Howeevr, he discover- 
ed that the tribal mores were appeased if, when of- 
fered a cocktail. he made a face indicating great long- 
ing, shook his head sadly, murmured, ‘‘Uleers.’’ 

In this Hemisphere, from Hludson’s Bay to the 
Strait of Magellan, the drinking preferences of the 
upper social strata are so standardized as to be mo- 
notonous: Seoteh, French champagne, cognac, assort- 
ed liqueur. There are a few incandescent exceptions, 
such as piseo, the grape whiskey of Peru that is found 
in Lima’s most se'ect gatherings. In Mexico any hi- 
dalgo son of the Conquest is proud to offer his guest 


“El Torito.”’ Oil. 


By José Gutiérrez. 


a choice of Seoteh, tequila, or mezeal with an appro 

priate friendly warning. A few especially cherished 
rums, such as Colombia’s Ron de Caldas, are stored 
in plain sight, right beside the master’s Cordon Rou 

ge. In Kentucky and Virginia the eult of loeal bour 

bon (corn) whiskey has a code as inflexible as the 
ieachings of the Koran, and much simpler: nothing 
but bourbon is fit to drink. And while no Chilean 
scorns Seoteh or cognac, however proud his antece 

dents he is a happy connoisseur of Chilean clarets, 
burgundies, cabernets, semillons, Rieslings, and haif 
a dozen other types produced in great quantity by 
local vineyards, 

* . * 

Among the upper crust there are any number of 
picturesque individual exceptions to the Seoteh-cham- 
pagne-cognae rule. One is the prominent Brazilian 
publisher whose greatest pride is to usher selected 
guests, one at a time, into a small anteroom and draw 
from a keg a g'ass of coquinho, This consists mostly 
of rum that has been funneled into a coconut, the hole 
sealed, and the eoconut buried for a predetermined 
period. 

But generally speaking, except for quantities 
consumed, money spent, and hangovers ineurred, the 
imbibing of the gilded class is unremarkable. The 
dauntless spirit of pure research is found only on the 
Jower financial levels where the partaker must either 
ferment something growing nearby, or—Cod forbid 
drink water. The resourcefulness of the celebration- 
bent Juan Pueblo results in some fearful and wonder- 
ful potions. Luckily for his purposes, almost every 
thing that grows can be made to ferment, one way 
or nnother. Grape juice, of course, is easy. Mankind 
has been urging it to curdle since before recorded his- 
tory. No one could even guess at how many millions 
of words, ideographs, and cuneiform symbols have 
been set down in its praise and damnation, or how 
much poetry and music it is responsible for. Wine 
from every variety of grape has been catalogued mi- 
crometrically for such evasive qualities as body, bou- 
auet, life, roughness (or mellowness), tang, character, 
finesse, and shade of color 
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Probably as old as grape wine, but less celebrat 
ed, is pulque, the Everyman’s drink of the Mexiean 
highlands. Pulque is even easier to ferment than gra 
pe juice With his machete the Mexican hacks out 
the bayonet spiked center leaves of the u uguey p ant 
This leaves a hemispherical cup whieh woutd just fit 
a size seven head, Twenty-four hours later, the eup 
is full of an almost clear liquid with a triffle more 
hody than water, little bouquet or character, and bland 
flavor tending toward sweetness. At this point it Is 


called aguamiel——honey water—and is regularly given 


, 


to infants and expectant mothers, Dy the following day 
it has fermented by itself, and is fresh pulque, cloudy, 
with increased body, and very mildly intoxicating, 
somewhat less so than beer, 

During the second and third days of fermentation 
pulque is still considered fresh, but is a good deal 
stronger, Through the third day it is still to be found 
in first-class cantinas. After that, however, its char 
acter develops rapidly, at the expense of bouquet and 
finesse, The first-class bars hurriedly dispose of it to 
second-class dispensaries, where it continues to become 
more full-bodied and tangy. After four or five more 
days what is left is virtually given away to the lowest 
class dives. There, for a few centavos, a humble burro 
driver can get enough of it to impel him to reetify 
with his machete all sociological and financial wrongs 

Distilled pulque becomes tequila or mezeal. ordin 
ary grades of which have the full, spiny character ot 
the parent maguey plant. These are inexpensive en 
ough so that after a few years of celebrations the un 
derprivileged can mateh cirrhosis for cirrhosis with the 
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In Mexico, as in most other Latin American coun 
tries, aguardiente is sugar-cane whiskey, colorless and 
explosive. The accepted translation is ‘‘ardent wat 
er,’’ but a case can be made for those who insist that 
it means *‘water with teeth.”’ 

Such jungle roots as manioe do not ferment rea 
dily, but a number of tribes on the eastern side of 
the Andes help it along by chewing it and spitting 
the result into a large communal pot. Bananas are 
sometimes mashed into the preparation. The resulting 
drink, called mazato, has not yet found its way into 
the best guides on fine wines and liqueurs, but if 
might be deseribed as bavinge enormous vigor and 
character, body heightened by bits of bark and sedi 
ment and by oceasional small, amorphous lumps. Pe- 
netrating bouquet, flavor heady and nauseous, quali 
ty varying from one locality to another. 

The working man of the Colombian coastal re 
gions has evolved a fine, masculine brew trem pure 
aleohol, He throws a few handfuls of raisins into the 
can, seals on the lid, and buries the container in a 
sun-drenched beach or a spot of steaming forest. Just 
before it explodes, he digs it up and drinks it, as can 
he proved by reputable witnesses 

Before a recent Goverement decree forbade its 
sale, the favorite libation of the Colombian highlands 
was chicha, a distillation of corn helped out by any 
handy fruits or fruit juices. Chieha is thiek, brown, 
full of sediment and potentialities. Tradition set the 
price in many small communities at 21 centavos— one 
centavo for the chieha and twenty for the glass. 

Wage-earners of Chile and Argentina almost uni- 
versally drink the cheap and plentiful wines of their 
respective countries, Experts generally class Chilean 
wines as Latin America’s finest. This estimate is en- 
thusiastically coneurred in by the working-class roto, 
who consumes such an enormous quantity that aleohol- 
ism is one of the worst national problems. 

Argetnine farmers and gauchos also put down 
considerable quantities of wine, in the produetion of 
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flalking about 


ver on ati 
shite the words “Sa 
not collectivels 1 he 
thes are meret ordering what most 
a martini 


\ favorite middle-class drink imo 


America Is Spanish Slctra which is the sarie 


elder of the { nited States, plus i secondary 
tation that takes place in the bottle. This is tl pro 
CeSS which produces the bubbles Ith champuaeg ‘ Vet 
ter grades of sidra, such as El Gaitero and Sagarcdua, 
are called champagne cider, and will blow a cork just 
as far as vintage Piper-Heidsieck 

Sidra is a very popular middle-class drink for 
New Year's Eve, practically the only annu 7 oceasion 
North 
Americans in getting thoroughly marinated. Sidra 


when Latin Americans simultaneously join 


builds a fine, solid base for the champagne that co 
mes later. Christmas and New Year’s celebrants on 
a lower level consume whatever is cheap and locally 
available. In Cuba, as well as in Haiti and the Domi- 
nican Repubie, this is naturally rum. The picturesque 
Cuban carnival custom of the comparsa, costumed en- 
sembles dancing through the streets playing mostiy 
improvised instruments, is strenuous enough to work 
off most of the rum’s effects 

Rum is generally served mixed into swizzles, frap 
peés, daiquiris, fizzes, punches, and other concoctions 
limited only by what is at hand to mix with it. The 
Cuba libre, composed of rum and Coea Cola, is so im- 
probable a combination that it has to have a history 
Of the various sworn stories of its origin, | like best 
the following 


In 1955 the tyrant Machado was overthrown after 
several vears of keeping the people of Cuba in terror 
with his seeret police, firing squads, and torture ex- 
perts. Ilavana went into a spontaneous frenzy of ce- 
lebration. They caught a few of the seeret policemen 
and seattered them piecemeal through the streets. They 
thronged the public places, drinking whatever they 
could get a bartender to hand them. There was only 
a single toast that day, **Cuba libre!’’ Late in the day, 
so goes the story, the bartender in the swank Havana 
Yacht Club ran out of champagne, Scoteh, rye, Cana- 
dian, bourbon, brandy and everything else but rum. 
So the happy habaneros drank rum. Some time Jater 
the last of the usual diluting agents, such as soda, ver- 
mouth, and tonie water, vanished. But the bartender 
still had Coea Cola. So the erowd drank rum and Co- 
ca Cola far into the night, and each swallow went down 
accompanied by a heartfelt ‘‘Cuba libre!”’ 

The most notable of all Brazilian drinks is a type 
of rum ealled cachaga. It comes white or golden in 
color, and far baek in the interior of Mato Grosso I 
have seen green cachaca, which is enough to make 
anybody pause. Brazilians drink very little as a na 
tien, but for the man with a thirst eachaea is always 
available. A North American anthropologist doing re- 
search in the Amazon Valley a number of years ago 
hecame very fond of it, and as his period of research 
drew to a close he got progressively gloomier at the 
thought of returning to Prohibition-ridden United 
States. Ile was under a double strain sinee, as a scien 
tist, he had the privilege of taking his boxes and bags 
through New York customs without examination, On 
the other hand, he felt strongly the obligation not to 
abuse the privilege by making a false declaration, Af- 
ter seyeral brain-wracked days he hit upon a strata 
gem. Just before his departure, he collected several 
small snakes, frogs, and lizards, whieh he cleaned and 
sterilized thoroughly. On arrival at New York the eus- 
toms inspectors greeted him eordially and waved him 
through. 
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‘Just a minute, Dr. Adams,”* said one of them. 


“Simply as a matter of form, | have to ask if you are 
bringing any spiritous liquors in your baggage.’ 

“Why, yes,’ said Adams jovially, 
ask, | have twenty gallons of Brazilian rum in those 
four five-gallon carboys.”’ 
ped and his mouth fell open. ** You see,’’ the scientist 
continued, moving toward one of the big eans, ‘the 
region where | was collecting ran out of specimen al- 
cohol, so | simply had to take what I could find.’’ Ite 
unscrewed a top and lifted it from the earboy. From 
it dangled half a dozen lizards and snakes, whieh 
Adams held toward the inspector as proof. The eus- 
toms inan turned a pale, shocked face away trom the 
dripping horrors thrust his hands out in front of him. 
‘Put ‘em back,’ he pleaded. **Put ‘em back. It’s 
okay.”’ 


‘Since vou 


The inspector 's eves pop- 


. * * 

In every country there are traditional drinks for 
special occasions and for certain dishes. For example 
in the United States at Christmas, many a lady who 
never touches a drop the rest of the year will delica- 
tely sip an eggnog strong enough to knock a man off 
a horse. Similarly, in Brazil it is not proper to offer 
cachaca to a lady—unless the hearty national dish, fei- 
joada, is being served. In that case, ladies may drink 
cachaea, as a matter of course. 

In the Brazilian rural fiestas of Sao Pedro, Santo 
Antonio, and Sao Joao, a hot spiced eachaca drink 
called quentao is standard. It is especially appropriate 
for the night of Sao Joao (June 24 ” traditionally sup- 
posed to be the coldest night of the year. 

Lusty red wine is the inevitable partner of the 
Argentine asado, or outdoor barbecue, 

Certain pastimes and games seem inseparable from 
frequent swallows of something aleoholie. In Havana, 
for example, promptly at the stroke of 1 p.m. on Satur- 
days, the office employees of the government pour 
from the publie buildings and head for their favorite 
cantinas. There, for a couple of hours, they drink an 
inexpensive herb-and-aleohol concoction called moji- 
to, rolling dice to see who shall pay for each round. 
Mojito, by the way, is far from standardized—each 
bartender mixes his own in a big pitcher. 

Rolling dice for the drinks is very nearly univer 
sal. In many places, if there is only one customer, the 
bartender will roll dice to see whether the customer 
or the house pays, 

In Colombia a more spectacular game is played 
for the drinks. This is tejo, similar to North Ameri 
can horse shoes. llowever, the plavers Toss sinall hil 
lets of steel at the end of a pipe, round whieh are spa 
ced explosive caps. A point is seored when a steel 
billet lands on one of the caps, setting it oft 

But the most fearful weekend game | ever wit 
nessed was in generally peaceful Costa Riea. Two or 
more construction workers held dvnamite caps with 
lighted fuses in their bare hands. The winner was the 
foolhardy soul who held his until the other plavers 
had lost their nerve and thrown theirs away. Liquor 
is not a formal part of this pastime, but it goes with- 
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out saying that all the players got well primed before 
joing in the competition. 
‘ * * 

In ans places, how one drinks is nearly ais im 
portant as the fact that he accepts the drink 
ample, Mexican tequila has its own ritual, It is serv 
ed in tiny cups of lignum vitae or a similar corrosion 


kor CX 


resistant tropical hardwood. The cup, hardly bigger 
than a thimble, is held between thum) and forefinge: 
The other hand is doubly burdened, <A slice of lime 
is held in the fingers, while on the triangle between 
thumb and forefinger rests a pinch of salt. The ae 
tion is two-handed and rapid The celebrants face 
each other, snap ‘‘Salud!’’, toss the salt into the mouth, 
follow it quickly with the tequila, and bite into the 
lime. From a short distanee it looks like a two-man 
juggling act, without balls. No Mexican will become 
your enemy if you should sip tequila from a glass, 
with neither salt nor lime, but he will realize at once 
that you do not know how to bring out the true quali 
ties of the drink. 

A nice point to remember is that the very etiquet 
te which is approved in one section might be just the 
thing not to do in another, In the southeastern part 
of the United States, the proper gesture is to hand 
both glass and bottle to the guest. To pour out his 
drink for him might imply that the host’s generosity 
was limited, or worse, that the guest didn’t know how 
much he could carry safely. But the Northerner who 
makes his guests pour their own drinks is a very care 
less host. Only good friends are told, ‘‘You know 
where it is; help yourself.’’ 

Toasts vary considerably, but the old standby 
*Salud’’ 
This is a contraction, of course, The full text is 


is adequate anywhere in Spanish America 


‘Health, love, money, and time to enjoy them.’’ In 
most parts of the United States, the gracious wish 
‘Here's mud in your eye’’ is but one of many aceept- 
able informal toasts. The polite version of a notable 
and oft-used Chilean toast is ‘* Viva Chile, mi hermosa 
patria! i 
But my favorite of all is the Brazilian reeognition of 
mutual virtues 


good qualities 


(Long live (hile, my beautiful homeland 
“As nossas boas qualidades (To our 


The vocabulary of drinking ix rough hewn ana 
imaginative. The resounding ‘‘parranda’’ of Mexico, 
the more general ‘‘borrachera,’’ the softer but wittier 
Brazilian inspiration ‘‘Fiear na chuva (to stay out 

‘are all at least as vivid as the English 
The Brazilians pin the most imaginative 
tag on the congenital soak. He is a ‘‘ pau d’agua,”’ 


in the rain 
hender 


this being a jungle vine whieh spills a copious draught 
when cut 

The inevitable result of such habits, the hangover, 
is also vividly dealt with. The Mexicans eall it a 
‘eruda.’’ A term valid in several countries is ‘‘go 
ma.’’ Likewise more general is ‘‘resaea,’’ which means 
“undertow.’’ But the Venezuelans |! 
pallingly accurate phrase in any language. The suf 
The quick jolt on 


ive the most ap 


ferer ‘‘has a rat in the stomach.’’ 
the morning after is ‘‘to kill the rat.’’ 
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Armando 


N discussion of art—which has grown in our time 
as abstruse as much of our art itself—it has he- 
come a custom among some commentators to lend 


in an offhand manner a blanket designation of 


“‘representational’’ or ‘‘decorative’’ to some types 
of painting, and thereby to spare themselves the need 
of carefully delving into its substance or merit; there- 
by, in fact, implying that, not being interpretive, it 
lacks valid substance or merit. And yet it ean be 
hardly denied that the finer kind or interpretation 
is usually found in an art that is also essentially re- 
presentational or decorative. 


This, nowadays almost iconoclast, thought came 
to me while | was contemp'ating the newer paintings 
by Armando Garcia Nufiez which are being exhibited 
at this time at the Ga'er’a Velazquez. Here is an art- 
ist who throughout half a century of sustained proli- 
fie effort has never been consciously preoccupied with 
the aim of interpretation, achieving it nevertheless in 
fullest measure, though subtlest terms, in paintings 
which pursue no other aim than the depietion of na- 
ture, 


During all the many years of creative effort Gar. 
efa Nufiez has been inspired and guided by a profound 
innate love for nature, and this love deeply imbues 
his work, For this reason he has never been able to 





By Armando Garcia Nufez. 


arcia Nufiez 


By Guillermo Rivas 


produce ‘‘denatured’’ art. On the other hand, he ean 
he hardly classed a ‘‘naturalist’’ because in all his 
work, even in that which may seem the most comple- 
tely representational, nature is never subjected to a 
literal transeription. 


Aesthetically an heir of the great Mexican land- 
scape artist José Maria Velasco, Garcia Nufez does 
not actually depict in his canvases the landscape it- 
self, but his highly personal vision of the landscape. 
In his sensitive perception and always subdued and 
dlelicate palette this vision acquires an inner lumino- 
sity, a deep sonorousness, a beauty that is indepen- 
dent of the depicted theme; that truly lives by itself. 


lor this reason, through all these years of artist- 
i¢ mutation, of negation and flux, his popuiarity 
among a wide and appreciative public has never 
waned, His pictures are indeed the kind ‘‘one can live 
with,’’ which is another way of saying that they do 
not disturb, they do not clash with their surround- 
ings, they do not pause a challenge or burden 
one’s mind with indecipherable enigmas. Their effect 
is calming and enchanting rather than perturbing or 
baffling. Their mission is merely that of enlivening 
quotidian drabness with a touch of color, of bringing 
joy to the beholder’s eye. And what, we may ask, is 
wrong with that? 
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WEARY JOURNEY. Oil. 


By Armando Garcia Nufes. 


CLIFFS AT ACAPULCO, Oil. 


By Armando Garcia Nuiez. 





CONVENT OF CHURUBUSCO. Oil. 


By Armando Garcia Nufexz. 


PIE DE LA CUESTA. Oil. 


By Armando Garcia NuSez. 


ACAPULCC SEASCAPE. Oil. 


By Armando Garcia Nufie:. 
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VANISHING RIVER 

ITIZENS of Laredo, Tex., looked out of their win have a fine combinath st t te atte 
dow last month and saw only a river bed where and mathematical deduction 
the Rio (irance ought tor bre Since Laredo vets its \t P , , _ 
drinking water from this stream, the situation this early stage it is hard to predict the erfect 

at the work clone “ut Stantorad on neeption ol 


was quite serious Essentially, however, it Is not entire 
y new. The Rio Grande is a stream of great variety 
and many whims. It rises under the Snowy ridges of the 
Rocky Mountains, tumbling down through il plateau 
area and carrying in its waters a tremendous amount 
Its main tributaries, notably the Pecos, 


are likewise temperamental 


of sediment 
In the lower reaches the 
annual rainfall runs between & and 15 inehes, and in 
time ef drought human demands may use up the en 


tire river 


In such a situation the downstream communities 
are likely to blame the upstream users, particularly 
the owners of irrigated land, Possibly too much water 
has been taken out for such purposes Sometimes 
those who take it have suffered, as did the owners ot 
citrus groves, who saw their trees wither, An unhap 
py feature of the situation is that some of te artifi 
cial reservoirs, such as the one at Klephant Butte, are 
silting up and won't hold as much water as they used 


to 


Since the Rio Grande runs nearly half its course 
on the international boundary, the problem is Mexi 
can as well as American 
two countries faced up to this situation in a treaty 
by which the flow of the river below Quitman, Tex., 
was divided and an International Boundary Water 
Commission was set up. This commission is completing 
the Faleon Dam near Zapata, Tex., which is to be de 
dicated this month. 


Some nine years ago the 


It seems pretty clear that the Rio Grande requi 
res a type of planning which has not yet been applied 
to it. Ilere is a further opportunity to make an inte 
national problem, such as the lower Rio Grande is, a 
Running water 
does not know when it passes from one jurisdiction to 


means for international cooperation 


another, and the human need for water is the same 
under any flag 


statesmanship as well as engineering. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE ATOM 


When the neutron was discovered in 1932 it be 


came necessary to reconstruct the nucleus of the atom 


This is a job for the highest type of 


in the mind’s eve of the mathematical physicist, a 
task performed Iyy Wernet lleisenberg. The planetary 
electrons revolved around the nueleus, the atomic 
sun, as before and also leaped from orbit to orbit: in 
an unplanetary way, but the nucleus was regarded 
as a mass of neutrons and protons ol uniform density 
This conception has been so useful that with its aid 
physicists were able to exp'ain how elements are 
transmuted and to make atomic bombs and indicate 
how uranium and plutonium can take the place of 
combustibles to generate power, light cities and drive 


vacuum cleaners 


Now news comes from Stanford University that 
this conception of the atomie nucleus is not quite 
right The protons and neutrons are not pr eked toe 
ther in a uniform mass like apples in a barrel; they 
thin out from the core into fluffiness. This discovers 
was made by firing electrons at terrifie speed at atoms 
in the form of metal foil so thin that it was translu 
cent, and by 


noting how they were reflected We 


matter 


Already Seviiie 


It is of importanes lor example that the characteris 


practical results are evident 
tics of the oxVegen at al hvdrogen in water ean be ce 
ternined without separation and that a physicist ean 
tell what Isotopes or variants of elements are to be 
found in a mixture. Even more important is the fact 
that the core of a nucleus is SO cornpere ssed that a eu 
bic inch of it weighs tons. measured by « irthly gravi 
tational standards; vet the matter in these stars is as 
thistledown compared with that at the eenter of an 


atom’s nucleus 


We may tow expect a considerable rewriting of 
texbooks on atomie physics, even though the funda 
mentals of nuclear structure remain as they were 
That expectation bodes both good and evil Perhaps 


the task of 


releasing energy from the nuelei of ura 
nium and thorium atoms for peaceful uses will be sim 
plified and more easily controlled, and perhaps new 
atomic weapons more dreadtul than those we have 


mia bye dey ist dl 


YEAST AND ALGAE AS SOURCES OF FOOD 


In the course of a General 
rum, Dr IL F 


velopment engineering, 


Electric Science Ko 
Miller, manager of the company’s de 
discussed what Is now the 
problem of an increasing world population with no 
By 1975, 


he says, the United States will have to feed, clothe, hou. 


corresponding increase in the food supply 


se and transport 192 million people. lle extracts some 
comfort from the fact that already the country is rais 
ing food enough for 200 million whieh explains why 
it is able to export cereals, Nevertheless, the food out 
look of the country and of the world is dim 


‘Protein starvation is the curse that is gener 
ating many of our political troubles today,’’ thinks 
Mille: We have not added to the list of major food 
animals since 3000 1. C. Henee we must develop new 


sources of food 


1 


Miller calls attention to the work done during 
World War II on the island of Jamaica in vyrowing 


Torula veast on molasses Yeast contains protein 


Then there are the sugars that can be obtained 
Prom woodehips shavings and sawelust 1yy proper che 
mical treatment Kven the waste sulphite liquor of 
paper mills Is a possible food souree for Torula yeast 


which has to be fed beeause it is a li Ing organisin 


Miller sugvests that we start raising herds of 


microscople animals, feeding them on waste organie 
products and necessary tminerais in Vast tanks in food 
factories.’’ The plant that the British have built on 
the island of Jamaica is doing this, but its output is 
Anothe 


plant is operating in’ Wisconsin, and still another is 


to turnish food supplement for enattle 


only about five to ten tons of protem a day 


We have directed attention in this department to 
the experiments that are being made to cultivate the 
Chlorella alga, a large one-cell plant whieh will flour 


ish in tanks in the presence of sunlight. ammonia. min 


erals and carbon dioxide Yenst ent hye fed on Chliore!l 
Continued on page 44 
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Literary Appraisals 


MEXICAN JUM ING BEAN. By Pepe Romero. 280 
pp. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


LTHOUGHIL Benvenuto Cellini remarked that 

any man—even one who lived a normal and 

uneventful kind of life—ean tell about him- 

self an interesting story, | am inclined to be- 
lieve that autobiography, as a literary form, imposes 
upon the author a most difficult test. The writer who 
sits down to tell his own story, like a painter who un- 
dertakes his self-portrait, assuming thereby that his 
person merits such story or portrait, is usually handi- 
capped at the outset by qualms of modesty and dis- 
cretion, He is likely to understate the facts in the 
case, and for fear of appearing vainglorious writes 
in an unduly humble and even self-deprecating vain. 
It is this kind of inhibition which mars much of auto- 
biographical writing. 

But if a writer does not take himself too sericus- 
ly, if he is endowed with a lusty sense of humour, if 
his normal self-approach is that of cheerful self-de- 
precation, and if, moreover, he surrounds the projee- 
tion of his own personality with that of sundry other 
personalities—of all such folk who have in one way 
or another enriched the episode of his own existence—, 
if, in other words, he builds a kind of mierocosm in 
the telling of his personal story, he is likely to achie- 
ve in his autobiography a revealing human document, a 
self-portrait that surpasses a photograph, that is truly 
imbued with breathing life. 

This is the kind of autobiography Pepe Remero 
achieved in ‘‘Mexiecan Jumping PBean.’’ Candid, 
plainspoken, uninhibited either by excessive pride or 
modesty, Pepe Romero—who in his whimsical self- 
deprecation did not hesitate to attach to himself the 
designation of ‘‘ jumping bean’’—has given us a high- 
ly unusual book, a book so replete with heretogeneous 
interest that it defies conventional classification. Bree- 
zy, volatile, effervescent with spontaneous wit, ‘‘ Mexi- 
ean Jumping Bean,’’ casually hopping from one thing 
to another, covers a lot of territory. 

The book is unique because, to begin with, it 
deals with a most unique personality. Pepe Romero, 
an entirely self-made man, an aficionado par excel- 
lence—at letters, at the brush and paints, as a pug in 
the arena, as a dancer or actor on the stage, as a po- 
pular press-columnist or man-about-town,but above 
all, at the game of life itself—represents a perfectly 
compatible cultural blend of the two neighbor nations 
which inhabit North America. Though some of his 
nationalisticaly hyper-sensitive compatriots might 
accuse him of what is colloquially termed ‘‘malinchis- 
mo’’ or ‘‘pochismo,’’ in my opinion, Pepe Romero, 
open-minded, friendly and totally unbiased, repre- 
sents a forerunner of the ultimate cosmopolitan amal- 
gam the neighborhood of the two nations must inevit- 
ably produce. Tlis voice is neither that of a Mexican 
or a North-American; it is the voice of a free man of 
America, 

And while the author has wisely refrained from 
cluttering up his narrative with background minutiae, 
of utilizing his autobiography as a prop for a yet an- 
other deseriptive book on Mexico, while centering his 
attention on people and action, he has nevertheless 
compiled in his own self-portrait a vision of Mexico, 
a panorama of that little-known margin of Mexico 
which comprises his own bailiwick and is as unique 
as he is himself. 

But the book’s main charm is defined in the au- 
thor’s unebbing zest for life, in his sustained avidity 
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*> see, to know, to feel and understand the world he 
lives in. It is because of this avidity that Peve Rome- 
ro, despite his comparatively youthful years, has 
vathered the vast store of living experience which has 
enabled him to write this unusually interesting book. 


. & & 


STREET OF THE BAREFOOT LOVERS. By Joseph Fos- 
ter, 308 pp. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


© country in the world has so many foreigners 
H write novels about it as does Mexico. Perhaps 
this is because the initial impact is so violent that 
most artists either run away—or, staying, try prema- 
turely to express what they feel. When Josephus Da- 
niels was United States Ambassador there, he was vi- 
sited by a young journalist who wanted to write about 
Mexico. ‘*Write about it now,’’ said Mr. Daniels, 
‘*because the longer you stay here the less you are 
going to know about the place.’’ This is a neat sum- 
mary of the gringo’s dilemma. 

Those foreigners who have written well of Me- 
xico are few. Katharine Anne Porter, Bb. Traven, Gra- 
ham Greene, Maleolm Lowry, not many others. And 
most writers of fiction about Mexico have done poor- 
ly, indeed. Joseph Foster stands with neither group. 
Ile might be with the first if he had been able to li- 
mit his canvas and make up his mind whether he was 
wr'ting a serious novel or a comic opera, 

The plaza makes a convenient microcosm for any- 
one trying to compress the teeming life of Mexico in- 
to a novel. In the large cities the smaller plazas take 
on some of the quality of a village, each with the tra- 
ditional stylized characters who inhabit a village. Mr. 
Foster writes about Paradise Plaza in Mexico City, 
its people, its poverty, its rough humor and—to Ame- 
ricans—strange ways. 

Principally he writes about the family of Faecun- 
do Vasquez, the fourteen or fifteen children, what 
they were and what they wanted to be. Some dozens 
of other characters populate the book, altogether too 
many for a short novel, so that when one picks them 
up after a series of episodes in which they have not 
figured, it is often difficult to recognize them, 

Parts of the book are very funny indeed and le- 
gitimately so. In others Mr, Foster has some wise 
things to say about the common inability to ecommu- 
nicate. But the moods of the book change rapidly 
and Mr. Foster isn’t equal to the task of making either 
the moods or the people into a whole. Still, he knows 
a good deal about Mexico and writes of it with affee- 
tion and considerable understanding. 


H. $. 


THE PASSIONATE LAND. By Geoffrey’ Wagner 313 
pp. New York: Simon & Schuster. 


T HE tourist’s Mexico, and of the Hat Danee, tor- 

tillas and flower festivals, is almost non-existent 
in this new novel by Geoffrey Wagner. In its place, 
the reader will come upon a nation and people who 
are devoted to violence in its most fearful forms. 
Torture, murder, conspiracy and hate color the chief 
roles of its native characters. 

The story concerns itself with a secret organiza- 
tion, the Pilgrims of Peace, whose aim is to seize po- 
litieal power and whose fanatical followers utilize 
the natives’ hatred of foreigners as a prime lever in 
carrying out their plans. An American girl, cast as a 
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starry-eyed liberal, becomes the mistress of a Mexican 
mural painter who is on the list of those to be purged. 
The British Ambassador is stabbed in his sleep; a 
young Welsh widow gets amorously involved with 
an ex-Pilgrim, and the two business men plot to reap 
enormous profits from cement factories. 

Mr. Wagner’s story is sensational, bloody and 
full of night terrors. The secret symbols, passwords 
and other conspiratorial paraphernalia would do Hiteh- 
cock proud. But beneath the props, the story’s motif 
reveals itself as the oft-repeated theme of native ver- 
sus foreigner—and, in this case, the natives win out. 
The conclusion of the tale sees the Welsh widow and 
the American girl leaving for home in defeat, aban- 
doning to itself the Mexico of brooding landscape and 
primitive emotions—a convenient escape corridor for 
dramatist and novelist these many years. 

Mr. Wagner’s descriptions of the scene are lush, 
detailed and often original. But his characters speak 
the dialogue of the stereotyped—-the natives, in the 
truncated English Hollywood has popularized, the 
Americans, in a parlance familiar mainly to the wo- 
men’s magazines, 
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AMERICAN INCIANS IN TriE PACIFIC, The Theory 
Behind the Kon-Tiki Expedition. By Thor Heyerdehl. IIlus- 
trated. 821 pp. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 


| N 1947 Thor Heyerdahl and five companions set 
out from the coast of Peru on a balsa log raft, 
constructed of materials and after patterns known to 
the pre-Columbian Indians. After 101 days of drift- 
ing with the currents they landed safely on an atoll 
in the Tuamotu Islands. This daring and dramatic 
journey demonstrated beyond any doubt that the pre- 
European inhabitants of South America could have 
reached Polynesia. 

The possibility is one thing, the probability an- 
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other. In the present volume, Mr. Ileyerdahl presents 
his arguments for the reality of such migrations. His 
thesis, to state it briefly, is that the earlier Polyne- 
sians came from Peru via Easter Island, and that the 
later migrants came from the northwest coast of North 
America, traditional home of the totem-pole Indians, 
via the Hawaiian Islands. 

The Polynesian islands form a great crescent in 
the easternmost Pacific, from New Zealand to Easter 
Island to Hawaii. At the time of their discovery, these 
islands were occupied by a people noted for their uni- 
formity in physical type, language and culture, They 
cultivated breadfruit, sweet potato and taro, had do- 
mesticated pigs and chickens, but lacked ceramics, me- 
talwork and weaving. Traditionally, they migrated 
to the islands between 1100 and 1300 A. D. However, 
in the islands of eastern Polynesia there is evidence 
of an earlier population, different both physically 
and culturally, which has been dated back to appro- 
ximately 450 A, D. 


The origins for both of these migrations have 
generally been sought in the west, in the islands of 
Micronesia, Melanesia and Indonesia, Although eul- 
tural parallels with the Americas have been noted, 
these have been interpreted as evidence that the sea- 
faring Polynesians occasionally traversed the Pacific. 
Mr. Heyerdahl is the first to propose seriously that 
the Polynesians originated in the New World, 

To support this thesis, Mr. Heyerdah] has assem- 
bled an impressive array of evidence and arguments, 
covering a vast bibliography and many fields of know- 
ledge. He deals with the ethnography of Oceania and 
the Northwest Coast, geography, ocean currents, bot- 
any, archeology, physical anthropology and linguis- 
ties, No author could have equal competence in all of 
these fields, but the approach is commendable 

The Northwest Coast arguments is based on the 
known seamanship of these Indians the ocean eur 
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rents which drift pine logs to Hawaii, and the strik- 
ing similarities in plank houses, totem poles, single 
and double canoes, and many artifacts. Furthermore, 
Mr. Heyerdah! believes that the Polynesians refer to 
the Hawaiian Islands as their traditional homeland, 
‘* Hawaiki.’’ 

The greatest part of the book is devoted to the 
Kon-Tiki thesis, namely the Peruvian migrations, The 
early Polynesians built, dressed and fitted stone ter- 
races, platforms, stepped pyramids, irrigation canals 
and paved roads, all with gross similarities to ancient 
Peru. The famous stone statues of Easter Island are 
discussed at length. Quite rightly, Mr, Heyerdahl 
calls them ‘‘the most impressive remains of the early 
stone-shaping art in the Pacific.’’ Ile notes that *‘the 
present Polynesian inhabitants are unable to account 
for these vast stone constructions, which, ** * one 
would imagine, shou!d have left some impressian in 
the traditions of a historical-minded azd aneentral- 
worshiping tribe on a small island where there is lit- 
tle else that is impressive. After all, these stone giants 
have been enough to impress the whole outside world.’’ 

Mr. Ileyerdahl also compares other statues iv the 
Marquesas with New World carvings from Mexico to 
Bolivia and notes the absence of statues and dressed 
stoxe construction in Melanesia and Micronesia, Ile 
places great stress on the recent botanical studies of 
sweet potato, which is definitely of South American 
origin bet still pre-European in Polynesia, and eould 
only have spread through human agency. Other shared 
p'ants, like the hottie gourd, pineapple, papaya, cot- 
ton and perhaps the coconut, also suggest east to west 
migration, 

The author discusses more general parallels: the 
mysterious picture writings of Easter Island and the 
Cuna Indians of Panama; the Peruvian quipu and the 
knotted strings of the Marquesas; the Polynesian fer- 
mented drink, kava, and Peruvian chicha; trepanning, 
mummifieation, Pan-pipes, feather cloaks, mirrors and 
a host of ot+ers. Parallels are even noted in the myths 
and place names. 

From the early Spanish accounts, Mr. Heyerdahl 
has assembled detailed evidence that large rafts of 
balsa logs were used in Inca times, and perhaps earlier, 
although direct archeological evidence is lacking. He 
also sums up the traditions of Inea ocean voyages to 
the west. 
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The quantity and quality of the materials which 
Mr. Ileyerdahl has assembled are too great to be ig- 
nored. Henceforth, American contributions t+ the 
Polynesian cultures will have to be considered. How- 
ever, there are still serious objections to attributing 
total Polynesian origins to the New World. One is 
physical, namely how a distinctive Polynesian racial 
type could be derived from two basically Mongoloid 
Indian stocks. Mr. Heyerdahl argues at length that 
there was a *‘Caueasoid’’ strain in the early Indian 
populations, but the data are far from adequate. 

A second is linguistic. The Polynesian languages 
are noted for their simple phonetics, analytic struetu- 
re and positional syntax. The languages of Peru and 
the Northwest Coast are phonetically complex and ex- 
tremely poly-synthetie in their extensive use of af- 
fixds. These differences cannot be dismissed with 
what Mr, Heyerdahl calls a ‘‘softening’’ process. In- 
stead, the affiliation of Polynesia are with the Mala- 
yan languages. 

A third is archeological. The ancient Peruvian ¢i- 
vilizations long before 450 A. D. placed great empha- 
sis on weaving, ceramics, metalwork and domesticated 
maize. All of these are absent in Polynesia, although 
there existed suitable clays, native cotton and an in- 
tensive agricultural pattern. 

Mr. Hleyerdahl has, perhaps deliberately, over- 
stated his case. In spite of his voluminous arguments, 
he has not yet resolved the question of Polynesian 
origins, but he has at least introduced a new chapter. 


Ww. Cc. B. 


THE OLIVE TREE. By Robin Estridge. 219 pp. New York: 
William Morrow & Co. 


" N some novels, events are made to fit people; in 
others people are bent to fit events. The first kind 
often produces memorable characters; the second, tidy 
plots. It’s usually the first type of novel you re- 
member. To the second order belongs ‘‘The Olive 
Tree,’’ an emotional romance set in Spain and the 
States. The author, a young Englishman who knows 
and likes the island of Mallorea, set himself the prob- 
lem of making a young Chicagoan prefer Mallorca to 
America, a neat switch from standard plot pattern. 
But before he fades out on his happy couple in their 
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RESTAURANT PRINCE 


The Rendez Vous of the Cepital’shigh 
Society end of the more Exacting 
Tourist Clientele 





JEAN COMTE, the famous Chef de Cuisine of the Restaurant 
PRINCE, prepares for his distinguished guests his celebrated 
hors d'oeuvres. Thanks to Jean's masterly preparation of 
Mexican ox international dishes Restaurant PRINCE has 
become the veritable rendez-vous of our high society and 
of the most select among the visitors from abroad. Jean 
Comte will be happy to see you at the Restaurant Prince, 
where he wil' have the honor to attend you personally. 
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olive grove, Mr. Estridge has had to manipulate his 
characters like Edgar Bergen working a whole cast 
of Charlie MeCarthys simultaneously. 

At the heart of the story sits old Dofia Catalina, 
last of the Selvas, whose family has grown olives on 
Mallorea for 500 years. Long ago her son, Antonio, 
emigrated to America, and now she is very old and 
about to lose her beloved olivario. When Antonio, 
with his wife and handsome son, Miguel, come to take 
her to America with them, she looks young Miguel 
over and gets an idea. Mr. Estridge being an accom- 
modating novelist, the idea is put into practice with- 
out fussing over probalities. While the old lady pro- 
crastinates with Antonio, Miguel! has an affair with a 
lovely Mallorean named Juana, and soon we learn a 
baby is on the way. 

Now, with hope of an heir at last, the old lady 
departs for Chieago, which, incidentally, she hates. 
**Men aren’t men here,’’ she says scornfully. ‘*They 
let women rule them.’’ Her peasant soul is affronted. 
But she suffers it all while Miguel undergoes his great 
metamorphosis, He suddenly becomes diseontended 
with his well-paid job and dreams more and more of 
olive trees and Juana, in that order. 

What has happened, of course, is that Miguel has 
succumbed, at long distance, to the inevitability of 
manana, but he still has to explain to his family (and 
to the reader) why he wants to throw up a good job 
.n Chicago in order to grow olives on a dusty hillside 
in Spain. Here Mr. Estridge attempts a marvel of ra- 
tiocination. He makes Miguel break nis engagement 
to an attractive redhead, and lets him tell his brother 
he is going back to Spain in search of ** personal free- 
dom.’’ As Miguel puts it, ‘‘A guy can be free in one 
way only, and that’s inside himself.’’ 

There is much more of this kind of casuistry by 
the author in an effort to make his story seem plau- 
sible. Dotia Catalina and Miguel make a triumphant 
return to the island just as Juana gives birth to the 
son who will carry on the Selva name. And so they 
lived happily ever after, with Miguel a free man in au- 
thoritarian Spain, while far across the seas his family 
toil at their tasks in machine-mad America. Curtain, 
with soft strumming of guitars, tremolando. 
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Current Attractions 


SYMPHONY 


HE Philharmonic Orchestra of Mexico City whose 
existence is due entirely to private initiative and 
which, by and large, can be 1egarded as the 
best symphony ensemble in our midst, is currently 

offering a season of six Sunday morning concerts, 
conducted by Abel Eisenberg, director of the Guada- 
lajara Symphony Orchestra, and José F. Vazquez, di- 
rector of the National University Symphony Orches- 
tra, 

Three pianists of world renown—Arthur Robin- 
stein, who appeared in the first and second programs ; 
Claudio Arrau, who appeared in the third anc fourth 
program, and the young Viennese artist Paul Badura 
Skoda, who will be heard here for the first time as 
in the fifth and sixth programs—are lending 
high distinction to the present season. 

These Sunday concerts are being iven at the Me- 
tropolitan Theatre, where in former seasons this or- 
chestra has achieved so many brilliant performances 
under the baton of Sergiu Celibidache, the genial con- 
ductor to whom it largely owes the high perfection 
and the wide prestige it has attained. The ample seat- 
ing capacity of this theatre—almost twice that of the 
Palacio de [°e'las Artes—has made it possible for the 
impresarios of the current season to set the admission 
prices at rates that are within the reach of most niu- 


sic lovers, 


soloist 


* * + 
As regards the two conductors, Eisenberg and 
Vazquez, the former, despite his foreign-sounding 


name, is Mexican and has received his early musical 
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By Vane C. Delton 


training at the National Conservatory of Musie under 
the guidance of Luis G, Saloma and the late Silvestre 
Revueltas. 

Although Eisenberg, as conductor, is not very 
widely known in this city, he is a musician of versa- 
tile attainments. He is an able violinist, cellist, pian- 
ist, composer and orchestra leader. He was one of the 
founders and original members of the excellent Quart- 
ette of Mexico. Silvestre Revueltas considered him to 
be one of his most promising pupils in the class of 
orchestra leadership. During the memorable seasons 
conducted here by Kleiber and other distinguished 
leaders, Eisenberg played the first viol in the orches- 
tra, and was subsequently invited by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Havana to occupy a similar post during 
the years when Kleiber conducted this ensemble. It 
was there that he had his first experience at conduet- 
ing an orchestra, 

When the government of Santo Domingo decided 
to reorganize its National Symphony Orchestra, Eisen- 
herg was invited to become its titular director, a post 
which he held over a period of several years, achiev- 
ing a highly fruitful reeord, Without abandoning his 
career performer, Eisenberg gave himself 
unstintingly to the task of training and condweting, 
bringing up the Dominican orchestra to an unprece- 
dented level of excellence, 

Returning to Mexico, charge of 
the Guadalaara Symphony Orchestra, which under his 
guidance has been also making conspicuous progress, 
as its titular director, In 
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Kisenber uv took 


and continues to this day 
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the Jaliseo capital his work, based on artistic honesty, 

Modes has defined the same sustained constructive effort, 
’ elevating the ensemble to a position of true eminence 

and servin: to create a large and discerning audience. 


° . . . The present season will provide a definitive test 
Fine Ladies Tailoring for this able conductor, and will probably win for kim 


the full recognition he, in the opinien of many, so 
amply deserves, 


As to José F. Vazquez, his splendid, though in 


Exclusive many respects, underestimated achievement as conduc- 
tor of the National University Orchestra, likewise pro- 
Models vides an assurance that he has reached maturity and 


is fully prepared to cope with a more responsible task. 
Indeed, with an abundance of first-rate musical 


English talent and a large and highly responsive musical au- 
dience, this city seems to be sorely in need of at least 
Materials one or two local conductors of commensurate stature 


and prestige. For it is obvious that our orchestras 
cannot achieve a full measure of stability or perfection 


Bolivar No. 2] having to depend entirely on guest conductors. The 
present time, therefore, defines in our musical realm 
Office 109 a period of definitive test as well as of a golden oppor- 


tunity for ovr younger symphony conductons. 


(at the corner of * * * 





Hades) Arthur Rubinstein, who is probably the last of the 


great pianists in the romantic tradition, returned to 

Tel. 18-33-45 Mexico after an absence of several years, to perform 

under Eisenberg’s baton. Whether as an interpretor 

Mexico, D. F. of the eclassicists or romanticists, or the French im- 

pressionists, or the Spanish composers whom he po- 

pularized all over the world, Rubinstein always trans- 

mits a message of highest artistry and truth. To this 

fact, probably more than to his formidable technique 

od and fiery temperament, is probably due the great sue- 

l cess which has accompanied him throughout his long 

| J } artistic career, and which today is unparalleled by any 
es'3 other living pianist. 








—_—_—_—_——_—_ SS — Rubinstein, moreover, offers an extraordinary ex- 


ample of how a great innate musical talent can ascend 
te! step by step in the course of a lifetime to greater levels 
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of perfection by means of most exacting discipline. & 
° i ee . ° es og: & 
Like Toseanini, this splendid musician ean well affirm S$oh 
s . . . ll 
that with each passing day he comes closer to the ideal 
of perfection, which even though ean never be achie- Better 
ved, defines the perennial goal of the true artist. 


This great pianist drew forth stormy ovations ex- 
ecuting wit’ the Philharmonie Orchestra of Mexico 
City the fourth concerto by Beethoven, the seeond by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff’s * Paganini Rhapsody’’; the 
second coneerto by Brahms; *‘Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain,’’ by Manuel de Falla, and the concerto in 
La minor by Grieg 


* . * 





Claudio Arrau, counted among the other great fi- 
gures on the contemporary concert stage, will follow 
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Art and Personal Notes 


ALON de la PLASTICA MEXICANA (Calle de 
S Puebla No. 154) presented in the course of the fo- 
regone month an exposition of paintings in oil by Ne- 
fero, a young Mexican painter of outstanding ability. 
Comprising a group of excellent portraits and allego- 
rical compositions, this show clearly reveals that Ne- 
fero—a pupil of Rodriguez Lozano—has achieved a 
personal voice and viewpoint. 

The catalogue of this exhibit bears an introduc. 
tion by Rodolfo Usigli with the following conclusive 
remark : 

‘*An honest, strong, audacious and joyous painter, 
he impresses me above all by the circumstance that all 
his work, even the paintings evocative of common de- 
solation, is achieved with a sense of joyousness—and 
not an animal joyousness—symbolized with frequency 
in his themes through the presence of doves and child- 
ren, 

May destiny preserve this colorful joyousness, a 
rare gem in a professionally anguished Mexico.”’ 

At the conclusion of this exposition this gallery 
offered a sales exhibit of prints in various mediums by 
a group of local artists, including works by Celia Cal- 
derén, Fanny Rabel, Mariana Yampolsky, Rail An- 
guiano, Angel Pracho, Erasto Cortés Judrez, Leopol- 
do Mendez, Pablo O’Higgins and Francisco Luna. 

Fifty and some odd highly interesting photographs 
by Lola Alvarez Bravo comprize the current month’s 
exhibit at the above gallery. 


L ANDSUAPES of Mexico and vistas of Mexieo City 

by the painter Abel were on show during the past 
month at the Sala Velazquez (Avenida Independen- 
cia No. 68). The most interesting of his canvases are 
those which depict the skyline along Paseo de la Re- 
forma brought out in a diffuse autumnal palette. 
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T IIE Arte Moderno Gallery (Calle de Roma No. 

21) is exhibiting at this time a group of seulp- 
tures in bronze by Franciseo A, Marin. The artist, 
who is a practicing physician in Guadalajara, devo- 
tes his spare time to sculpture, and, as this exhibit 
clearly demonstrates, with quite impressive results. 


Jointly with this exhibit, the Arte Moderno Gal- 
lery is showing a collection of prints by José Cle- 
mente Orozeo, in commemoration of his death four 
years ago this month. 


ALERIA ARTE CONTEMPORANEO (Calle de 

Amberes No. 12) is presenting during this month 
a highly unusual collection of abstract paintings and 
sketches for mural decoration by the American. art- 
fst Hugh Wiley. 


C ARMEN CORTES, who is equally articulate in 
painting and sculpture, is showing a collection 
of her newer works, consisting of eighteen paintings 
and eight sculptures, at the Ars Gallery (Calle de 
Niza No, 38. 


am OBJETS of hand-blown glass, wrought with 

high skill and imagination, the work of the broth- 
ers Francisco and Camilo Avalos, are on display at the 
Cireulo de Bellas Artes de Mexico Gallery (Calle de 
Lisboa No. 48), 


Pp AINTINGS in oil and water color, chosen from 

the works by more advanced students at the San 
Carlos Academy of Fine Arts, are being shown through 
this month at the Esmeralda Gallery (Corner of Calles 
Esmeralda and Herves). 


T HE Mexican-North American Institute of Cultural 
Relations (Avenida Yueatin No. 63) is offering 
a group of water colors on Mexican themes by Martha 
Watson Sauer. 
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ia. It may well become an important food in the future. 

It is often objected that yeast and Chlorella algae 
are not palatable. Neither is flour before it has been 
baked into bread, replies Miller. Good cooks know how 
to make even repulsive foods attractive, 

It has been suggested that we could easily doubie 
the amount of protein required by the body by adding 
small amounts of essential amino acids to food, such 
as corn meal or whole wheat flour, which contain im- 
portant protein. The point is that eight of the twenty- 
one known amino acids in protein cannot be made by 
the body. Four of the eight—methionoine, lysine, try- 
tophane and threonine—are often missing in veget- 
ables, yet they are always found in what are regard- 
ed as complete proteins. If these essential amino acids 
are lacking in food, other amino acids that are present 
cannot be used by the body. 


Patterns of an Old City 

Continued from page 21 

ous progeny, that is, she been at least up to the recent 
disconcerting turn when her elder son Gustavo, bold- 
ly assuming his own prerogative, ventured into this 
belated and somewhat questionable second marriage. 
Gustavo’s reckless self-assertion at the age of sixty 
was indeed the first act of open defianee to her life- 
long ail-powerful rule. 

True, of her three sons, Gustavo, who by his own 
wits amassed a fortune fully as great if not greater 
than her own, was obviously the least obliged to main- 
tain his subservience, !le was a man of power, of big 
affairs, something of a potentate, while his younger 
brothers, Roberto and Enrique, and their docile, obe- 
dient wives and children, were materially and mo- 
rally dependent upon her. Roberto, something of a 
dreamer, earned a precarious living practicing law, 
while Enrique was a minor government employee. In 
their frustrated lives they had never achieved release 
from their mother’s apron strings. She was yet their 
bulwark of security, and their sole tangible hope of 
ultimate fulfillment rested in the hope of an_ in- 
heritance that might some day fall in their laps. 
They, their wives and children, humbly accepting Do- 
fa Laura’s despotic beneficence, lived sustained by 
this hope. The brunt of their mediocrity, the hard- 
ships of their impecunious existence, bore on them 
light!y, for throughout all the many years of fawning 
acquiescence they found protection from hard reality 
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in this enduring hope; they came, in fact, to regard 
reality as an unavoidable interim of anticipation that 
would lead to a final abundant reward. 

Though maingaining their separate households, 
and apparently following their own independent roxti- 
nes, apparently immersed in their own day-to-day 
problems, no deed, no decision or thought of theirs 
was actually free frein Dofia Laura’s insidious in- 
fluence or prevailing will. Dutifully, at least twice 
each week, her sons and daug’.ters-in-law called on her 
to provide her with company, to consult her or to 
seek her aid in everything, from professional or bu- 
siness problems to kitchen recipés or the choice of a 
new dress for a child, Axd even between these frequent 
visits they often called her on the telephone. Ali this 
was not merely in order to repeatedly demonstrate their 
faithful devotion, or to docilely appease her despotic 
propensity; it was the logical result of their actual 
helplessness, of their veritable dependence. Thus, with- 
out exacting, withsut epenly imposing her will, in her 
stern taciturn manner, by a'mere hixt, by a single word 
or gesture, Dofia Laura absolutely commanded their 
lives. 

Meanwhile, in their own households, in their 
roles of fathers and husbands, mothers and wives, 
eternally sheltered under Dofia Laura’s protective 
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domineering shadow, shorn of enterprise, of initi- 
ative or prerogative, of all capacity for immediate 
self-advancement, they lived a life of staid innocuous 
vegetation. And as helpless and ineffectual as Rober- 
to and Enrique were in the outside world, guided by 
the dessotic influence of their mother, reflecting this 
influence in their private lives, and thus also prob- 
ably compensating their own ignoble servility, they 
were inflexibly tyrannical with their wives. 

Denied charity or kindness, Teresa, Roberto’s 
wife, and Clara, that of Enrique, though bearing no 
physical resemblance—one being pudgy and stout and 
the other angular and tall—had one quality in com- 
mon: stolid fortitude and resignation, a capacity for 
uncompl!aining suffering, for abnegation and for:bear- 
ance. Meek and browbeaten they found refuge from 
their frustrations in different manners—Teresa un- 
der the armour of phlegmatie obesity, and Clara in 
a gaunt nun-like ascetic detachment. And their re- 
spective children seemed in this regard to mirror 
their fathers, for in the presence of mama grande 
they were never spontaneous or carefree. Shyly they 
accepted her gifts or caresses, and seldom spoke to 
her unless it was in answer to a question. In their dif- 
fident eyes mama grande was akin to supernatural 


omnipotence, 
. * . 


When at the conclusion of the meal, on Elenita’s 
pert proposal they retired from the table to take their 
woffee and brandy in the sala, Dofia Laura’s reserve, 
which hitherto seemed impervious, began to yield to 
dismay. Normally it would be quite unthinkable for 
anyone outside of herself to make such suggestion 
or to rise from the table before she did. Thus she 
was hardly prepared to offer an answer when Elenita 
said, *‘ Well, I suppose there is nothing more we can 
do at this table. Unless we just sit here and look at 
each other. Why don’t we go to the sala and try and 
liven up this party a lttle?’’ 

It was a bit shocking to all when she pulled her 
husband up from his chair and without extending her 
mother-in-law the opportunity to lead the way, bra- 
zenly assumed the lead herself. Visib!y abashed, Do- 
fia Laura, supported by the elbows by Roberto and 
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Enrique, followed Elenita and Gustavo through the 
hallway and amid the tarnished Louis Quinze elegan- 
ce of the sala took a seat in the corner of the sofa. 
Soon they were all seated in the rigid gilt and brocade 
chairs, assuming the solemn expressions of the dim 
ancestral portraits which adorned the walls. 

But Elenita’s unebbing élan and resourcefulness 
were just beginning to assert themselves. Discovering 
amid the pompous and effete splendor of the room 
the anomalous and resuscitative presence of a radio 
set, she immediately busied herself with the knobs, 
extracting from it a series of tentative earsplitting 
shrieks and bellows before she finally got it set on 
a gay dance-tune.’‘‘This is my kind of musie,’’ she 
announced emphatically, pausing in the middle of the 
room. *‘And I hope all of you like it too.’’ Then, 
approaching her husband and playfully pinching his 
bulging jowl, she continued mirthfully: ‘‘I know it’s 
no use asking you, darling. Dancing is not your forte. 
So how about----’’ tler large bright eves survey- 
ed the gathering and settled on Vicente, Enrique’s 
eldest son, a youth of twenty-two with rosy cheeks 
and sparkling teeth under a velvety little mustache. 
‘*How about you? I suppose we can show them how 
it’s done. What do you say?’’ 

The young lad made a startled, frightened grima- 
ce, then smiling shyly accepted her bidding hand and 
clumsily followed her to the margin of open floor- 
space. His movements at first seemed rather awkward, 
but presently, as he zained confidence, they became 
lithe and assured. To everyone’s surprise, Vicente, it 
seemed, not only knew how to dance, but was evident- 
ly something of an expert. And as Elenita held onto 
him firmly heneeforth, with each consecutive piece 
he grew more nimble and proficient, evincing, more- 
over, that he was greatly enjoying himself, that he 
found dancing with his new and beautiful aunt quite 
delightful. 

Soon another couple audaciously emerged from 
the assortment of cousins and sauntered out on the 
floor, followed by yet another and another, and the 
stately sala, suddenly shedding its agelong dismal aus- 
terity, became the stage of an incongruous frolic. And 
as the fathers and mothers of this stamping, whirl- 
ing, noisy crowd of youngsters contemplated this out- 
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landish spectacle their expressions underwent a gra- 
dual change, from initial bewilderment or suppressed 
indignation to tolerant amusement, and finally, as 
they fully yielded to the spirit of the occasion, to 
frank and genuine merriment. So thoroughly «bsorb- 
ed did they become in this incredible spectacle that 
unconsciously their bodies became animate; they com- 
menced to stamp their feet, twitch their shou'ders, 
wave and even clap their hands in tune with the ex- 
hilarating music, 

Solely Dofia Laura in the midst of this revelry 
preserved a stoical, impervious aloofness. She sat stit- 
fly in the corner of the sofa, silent, noncommittal, a 
dead blankness filling her eyes, as if she were totally 
ignoring this preposterous sight, as if she were retus- 
ing to accept all responsibility for it, as if it were be- 
low her station or dignity to intervene in this matter. 

But beneath this mask of imperviousness she felt 
that something gravely significant, something starkly 
foreboding, was taking place before her eyes, that 
what she beheld was more than mere frivolous aban- 
don, that it was more than a gross escapade, that it 
indeed implied defiance, treason, rank apostasy; she 
sensed that what she actually beheld was a riotous 
rebellion, a manifest rejection of her own supreme 
position of authority, and for the first time in her 
life she knew that she was powerless. 

Desperately she sought through the maze a glimp- 
se of «encouragement from someone, at least from Ro- 
berto and Enrique or their lowly and ever-dependable 
wives; but in the strange brightness of their averted 
eves all she could see was a jubilant uneoncern, a jol- 
lity which bluntly reflected the same stark apostasy 
and rebellion, which subtly bespoke a belated triumph, 
a tardy vengeance and liberation. 

And gradually, as she sat alone and neglected in 
the corner of the sofa, the stern noneommittal look 
faded from her eyes; a heavy weariness settled over 
her body; the seene became a meaningless jumble and 
the din receded from her ears. She closed her eyes as 
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q if to obliterate the outrageous sight from her vision, 
and remained sitting stiff and immobile, as if sunk ina 
rigid slumber. 
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Mexico City ° 7 
eal MAN OL Of, 
municate silently and endlessly their spirit of myste- 
ry and might. RESTAURANT BAR 

Mexico City also has murals by the most power- 
ful artist of the 20th-Century world, but only in the LOPEZ No. 1 Ban 
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doing anything in particular,’’ says Charles Flandrau aonane RIGUEZ 
in his charming Viva Mexico!, ‘‘you feel as if there ° 
was something doing.’’ You don’t have to go any- 
where to see the main sight. All you have to do is 
look out the window, walk down the street, approach 
a market, sit in the Alameda. The main show is pre- 
sent wherever you seek, 
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meda has seen few changes and nothing more marked 
than the giving way of a great flower market to the 
making and marketing of monstrous funeral wreaths. 

On the south side of the Alameda runs the eight- 
laned Avenida Juarez, four trattic lanes on each side 
of a cement peninsula for pedestrians. At the lower 
end it becomes Francisco 1. Madero Avenue, termin- 
ating at the Zocalo; at the upper end it empties into 
the Paseo de la Reforma. There are few finer drives, 
or walks, than this thoroughfare of three names, Op- 
posite the Alameda, Avenida Juarez is lined wiih sil- 
ver and leather shops, and others in keeping with 
the Hotel del Prado, Mexico’s Waldorf-Astoria. 

It does not make any difference on which side of 
the Alameda one takes a seat; any of the great stone 
benches at the central fountain (in which some ur- 
chins wash themselves and others wash apples) pro- 
vides an excellent view of the pageant. Here comes a 
lithe-limbed man carrying on his head a wide, halt- 
covered basket of coffee cakes (pan dulce), no doubt 
to be delivered to some café. Sitting on the grass, 
their backs to a tree, are two young men; one is read- 
ing a newspaper to the other, who probably can’t 
read. An Indian wearing sandals and a straw hat is 
demonstrating the gadgety handiness of a folding 
stool to a eaballero. They barter and my suspense, 
more acute no doubt than the Indian’s, ends happily 
when the caballero pays two or three pesos and walks 
away with the stool. A woman goes by, carrying two 
bundles of freshly laundered clothes, one bundle on her 
head, the other in her hand. She wears slippers and 
cotton stockings. 

You may see bare-legged tourists from the United 
States and barelegged native women of the poorest 
class, but you will not see any girl who works in an 
office or any decently paid woman servant without 
stockings. Stockings to a Mexican female are the 
absolute mark of respectability. 

An old man, whiskered and dirty, sits reading 
something entitled ‘‘Modern Love,’’ in a Mexican ma- 
gazine, Love is one thing always modern. Love in the 
Alameda is seldom as crude as in Coney Island or 
Ilyde Park. Yonder a girl in high heels walks lightly 
with her lover, his hand and her hand in his coat 
pocket. Another pair of lovers sit in a corner of a 
stone bench, heads close together, while he writes 
something on a pencil tablet that makes her laugh. 
In the late afternoon lone women will ask a passing 
man the time or request a cigarette. One.of their 
favorite beats is around a long glassed-in bookstore 
at the east end of the Alameda. You ean walk a hund- 
red ‘yards around this bookshop, all the time reading 
the titles and looking at illustrations of books for 
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sale within. The bookshop holds 15,000 books and is o— a 


said to be the largest in Latin America. It is not 


far from the site where the Spanish Inquisition burn- 
ed ideas out of people. 
* 7: *. 


Tourist guides naturally emphasize trips that 


cost money and ignore the big free show. The much- Bolivar 20, Apdo. Postal 8493 
advertised tour ot night clubs costs fifteen dollars . Selns 

not pesos. My first Sunday morning in Mexico City 18-45-79, 18-45-82 & 36-06-44 

1 asked a hotel functionary if the charros (upper- 

ye cowboys )still rode in Chapultepee Park. i Exclusive Distribuitors for the Mexican 
re answered, ‘‘and it is their hour now.’’ It was about 

eleven o'clock. ** I shall get a taxi,’’ | said. The taxi ride Republic of the finest and most costly 


cigarettes in the world: 


would have cost thirty-five cents. **You can get there 
in a brown bus marked ‘Lomas de Chapsxltepec,’ ”’ 
he suggested, ‘‘to be boarded at the ecorner.’’ I did 
not wait more than a minute for the bus. The fare 
was four cents. That meant a first-class bus; the se- 
eond-class fare is less. After the bus was full, no 
more passengers were allowed to board it. Seeond- 











class busses have no lieiit. THE ARISTOCRAT OF CIGARETTES! 
I told the bus driver that I wanted to see the Most choice Turkish and Egyptian tobaccos. 
charros, and he put me off opposite what proved to 
be a polo field. There was no charge for a seat in a Especially for the Ladies: 
— stadium, though l paid twelve cents for a cu- TINS OF 50 CIGARETTES with GOLD TIPS. 
shion, . ° . 
The polo players were army cadets and officers. ees ate most 
1gars: 








They play every Sunday morning, and some of the 
finest international polo matehes of the world are 
played here. A military band furnished music. The 
crowd applauded skilled strokes as an English crowd 
applauds at cricket matches. | had found this skilled 
exhibition purely by aecident. | was watching some 
horses so intently that I did not realize the band was 
playing the national air until a ecaballero requested OF HABANA, CUBA 
me to remove my hat. When I did ne thanked me. produced in all shapes and sizes, mild or 
Chapultepee Park is a vast place of woods, hills, strong, periect for gilts 


valleys, roads, amusement centers, zoological gardens, You may choose them also at any 


thousand-year-old cypress trees, a lake and the fa- ef cur branches: 
mous Chapultepee Castle—now a historical museum. 
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I saw women riders as well as charros drawing fire 
out of their horses. 

Crowds come here on Sundays by the tens of 
thousands, the poor and the middle classes, Hundreds 
of vendors were offering their wares: caps and tennis 
rackets, dolls and toys, colored balloons and bottles 
of iridescent soap bubbles, fruits, cheeses, nuts, fried 
hatter, so thin and aerated that it looks like fried air, 
which is called chicharrén, and is eaten with colored 
seasoning of nth power hotness, drinks in bottles and 
drinks in jars. Great mounds of coconuts reminded 
me of the cowboy in a dirty Western restaurant con- 
fronted by a filthy waiter. ** All I want,’’ he said, *‘is 
a coconut and a hammer.’’ Yet here | saw nothing 
filthy. 

At one place | sat down at a table for a bottle 
of beer. Five strong-lunged musicians were serena- 
ding the customers. When one came around for ¢on- 
tributions, | gave mine with the request that they 
sing a ballad about Paneho Villa. *‘Why not?’’ he 
responded cheerily, and soon | was listening to it. 

Karther along, an artist was making charcoal c¢a- 
ricatures at thirty-five cents each. I wanted to rest 
and for about ten minutes occupied his stool, while 
a horde of spectators watched his work and my face 
I studied their faces, mostly unsmiling, and saw how 
right Diego Rivera is in his depictions of the squat 
forms and squat features of the Indians of Central 
Mexico. 

People amusing themselves interested me most. 
Pairs of unchaperoned lovers not wasting time in talk- 
ing were manifestly not enslaved by respectability. 
The majority of the people were in family groups, some 
talking, some silent, but almost none looking as bored 
as tourists sitting in hotel lobbies. Most of them had 
brought lunehes in fiber bags of bright colors. They 
ate on the grass, then slept their siestas on the grass. 
At the edges of the park I saw a few people eating in 
their automobiles— a sure mark of the rise of the mid- 
dle class, for no member of the aritocracy would be 
seen eating in such bourgeois fashion. 

It was three o'clock when I left the park. I had 
not entered the palace, explored the zoo, or examined 
the botany. I had seen as many kinds of people and 
costumes as one could see by traveling hundreds of 
miles. | had been swept into the rhythm of life com- 
pounded by the lofty and the lowly in this city of 
inillions. Some of the spectators at the polo field rode 
away in Cadillacs. Many in the park throng had walk- 
ed miles to save bus fare. Moving with the masses 
in London’s Fleet Street, Charles Lamb wept tears 
of joy at the spectacle of humanity. I wept no tears 
of any kind in Chapultepee Park, but a remembrance 
of Charles Lamb’s feelings came back to me. 
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Public markets are as much a spectacle for wa- 
res, buyers and sellers as they were five centuries 
ago. Immediately after entering Tenochtitlan (Mexi- 
eo City) in 1519, Cortés wrote Charles V of Spain: 
‘*There is a market place of such size that from 950,- 
000 to 60,000 buyers can be seen daily. The noise they 
make is so great that it can be heard for a long dis- 
tance.’’ The street noises now subdue the human hum, 
but the smells are as loud, and the colors, foods and 
human types as various. 

The smells are not of putridity, as many tourists 
judge. As old Jim Bridger said about his wound, 
‘‘meat keeps in the mountains.’’ In the great San 
Juan market | saw more varieties of meats than | 
have seen anywhere else. | saw hanging chickens, 
plucked and gutted, with their heads left feathered, 
ducks, turkeys, pigeons, rabbits, beef, mutton, goat, 
pork and varieties of fish that would excite an ichthy- 
ologist, 

Vegetables and fruits are exhibited in artistic 
patterns, like the stones piled along the highways. 
Girls and women carry baskets of fruits and flowers 
and offer them for sale. There is an acre of flower 
stands. Craftsmen have their handiwork here—bask 
ets, pottery, dishes and blankets from all over the 
Republic. | bought a wooden earving of Don Quixo- 
te that sums up his lank form, sorrowful countenance 
and inevitable lance. It cost about three dollars. 

The horse-racing season at the Hippodrome of 
the Americas, which adjoins the Republic’s extensive 
military headquarters, just beyond the fringe of Me- 
xico City, begins in mid-October; for nine months 
there are three race days a week. The commodious 
first-class grandstand, sharply divided from the se- 
cond-class, is built not only for comfort but for plea- 
sant living. You pay a half dollar to enter, and then 
you sit, stand, loiter anywhere you choose. Down on 
the ground floor, at a table not far from a bar, I talk- 
ed to a jockey from the United States and three jock- 
key’s wives. One wife was complaining that the ris- 
ing cost of living now compels her to pay her maid- 
cook 12 dollars a month, I bet on the horses these joe- 
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key people recommended and lost consistently. | had 
® little better luck picking winners by their looks as 
the horses paraded before each race. 

The climax in luxury is the restaurant service. 
Late-dining Mexicans come here not only to see but 
to linger, sip axd eat. Along the eaves of the balcony 
the white-clothed tabies are spread in terraced rows, 
so that one can watch the running and between races 
look down on the swan-graced lake in the oval and 
out to the mountains all around. 

Sometimes | want to live more than I want to 
learn. After | have experienced some of the pleas- 
ures of life | generally find that | have learned more 
than if I had set out deliberately to learn. I went to 
the Pyramids just outside Mexico City a long time ago 
and | have leoked into some of the scholarly books 
written about them. This was my first visit to the 
Hippodrome of the Americas. | believe I'll remember 
it with more freshness for a longer time than I will 
the Pyramids, 


* * o 


Foreigners are often told that they must not con- 
sider New York the United States. The differentia- 
tion is overstressed, but New York certaialy is not 
the United States to the extent that Mexico City is 
the Republic of Mexico. Mexico City is to the Repub- 
lie what both New York and Washington, along with 
(‘ieago, Boston, San raneciseo, Seattle, Los Ange- 
les, Kansas City, Dallas and Minneapolis, together 
with ranches and farms, mines and factories, all eoim- 
bined, are to the United States. It is the government 
center of the Republie and of each of the Mexican 
states. It is the natioe’s business center, cultural cen- 
ter, air-travel center, railroad center, fashion center 
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publishing center, manufacturing center, and almost 
all other kinds of center, 

In Mexico City one can have any kind of musie, 
see plays in at least three languags, eat in Armenian, 
German, Spanish, American, English, French, Italian 
kosher, gypsy, Mexican. The average North Amer- 
ican arrives here in deadly fear of food and water, 
Some drink water substitutes; others buy bottled wa- 
ter: I learned a long time ago that a reinforcement 
of lime juice is a corrective to nearly any kind of wa 
ter. 

Most of the better restaurants and hotel dining 
rooms print menus in English opposite the Spanish 
Print says what, but it cannot say how—beyond fry- 
ing or boiling or baking. Mexicans have as many 
kinds of peppers as the French have pastries, but no 
American who orders with eyes half open need get 
pepper in his food unless he wants it. The cuisine 
of ‘‘easy class’’ Mexican is apt to be nearer Paris than 
Chihuahua. It is often said that typical Mexican 
plates—tfrijoles, tortillas, tamales, enchiladas, tacos, 
and so forth—are more easily obtained in San An- 
tonio, Los Angeles and Albuquerque than in Mexico 
City. This is not true, 

No matter how much Continental food upper-class 
Mexicans may eat, they know their beans and chili, 
Late one night in Mexico City | went into the coffee 
shop of the Regis Hotel for a snack. In Spanish I or- 
dered enchiladas. In Spanish the waiter asked—and 
I suspect now he had a gleam in his eye—** American 
style or Mexican?’’ ‘‘ Mexican.’’ 

Now on the ranch where I was born and reared, 
chilipiquins—the little red balls of fiery flavor—grow 
wild; at our home in Texas we raise them, and I al- 
ways mash three or four into a plate of beans to give 
them flavor and me a tonic. | knew an old Texan 
who claimed to have been cured of chills and fever 
by drinking a tumber of whisky mixed with juice 
extracted from a full tea-cup of chilipiquins. I gener- 
ally keep a jar of jalapefias grown in Lousiana to 
season okra and greens. In other words, | am a rather 
seasoned pepper eater. But I have never eaten any- 
thing anywhere as hot as those enchiladas ‘‘ Mexican 
style’’ in that Mexico City coffee shop where so many 
Americans specialize in boiled eggs and toast. Ame- 
ricans who crave a sample of cooking in full native 
piquaney should go to some restaurant where the menu 
is printed only in Spanish. I recommend the Hoste- 
tia Santo Domingo, where artists and writers are wont 
to sit until the sun is low or the moon is down. 

In eating, as in other fields, the explorer has his 
reward, 
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My eye was taken by the ancient carved stones 
above the great door (through which earriages used to 
pass) of the Hotel Cortés on the unchanged north side 
of the Alameda. Within, all the rooms of the two sto- 
ries open on a great stone-floored patio. Tables for 
four, each protected by a giant umbrella, are scattered 
about the patio, though a bar and dining room are at 
hand. The food is good and a full dinner costs less 
than half what it costs at the Hotel del Prado across 
the Alameda. One afternoon I sat at one of those pa- 
tio tables for four hours during drinks, dinner and 
conversation, the waiter shifting the umbrella aceord- 
ing to the decline of the sun. If you want the sun you 
have it; if you don’t want it, you don’t have it. You’ll 
have some peace here, if peace is what you like. All 
noises and crowds are far away. This is the Mexico 
that was and the Mexico that still lingers. Here is a 
flavor, a tone that money-bought grandeur cannot 
achieve. | don’t imagine night life is much at the Ilo- 
tel Cortés, 

* . * 

Many Americans, carrying 862 pesos bought for 
100 dollars, forget that tipping in Mexico, as all over 
the world, is on a percentage basis. A peso is worth 
approximately 1144 cents. Breakfast may be only five 
or six pesos, but one usually tips a peso for any bill 
under ten. Thereafter the ten per cent tip is sufficient 
except in swank places. When an American banker 
with whom I lunched was presented with a bill for 
thirty-one pesos, he handed the waiter a fifty-peso 
bank note and told him to keep the change. | asked 
him if he would give a New York waiter nineteen dol- 
lars on a thirty-one-dollar bill. [He had not thought 
of the matter in that way. I saw another American 
give a ten-peso tip on sandwiches that cost twelve pe- 
sos. Two pesos would have been generous. 

Automobiles cost in Mexico about double the Ame- 
rican price. Taxi fares are about half, because labor 
is so cheap. The taxi drivers gladly take tips but are 
not used to them. Two pesos is enough for a ride of 
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only a few blocks. Three pesos is the fare up to a mile 
and more; five pesos will take a person far away. 
When an American gives under three pesos the driver 
gives him a look that makes him feel he has betrayed 
‘*‘North Ameriea.”’ 

These taxi drivers stop and turn more quickly 
than the best cutting horse that ever wheeled on a two- 
bit piece and gave back fifteen cents in change. They 
are masters of bluff. They have accidents, of course, 
but I have never seen so few dented fenders as in Me- 
xico City. Damaged fenders are repaired expertly and 
cheaply. Many drivers, a majority | believe, own their 
own cars. One I drove with had been home for five 
years after five years in Montana and California. He 
spoke good English, said he owned two taxicabs, rent- 
ing out one, and was making good money. Only a li- 
mited number of licenses are issued, and a license, 
which is transferable, is worth close to two thousand 
dollars. If the President wants to make a popular ges- 
ture, he grants a free license now and then to some 
workingman. 

One can park in a parking lot all day long for 
a peso, Park on almost any street and a boy will ap- 
pear with a rag and a bucket of water. A peso rewards 
him for washing and polishing the ear. Individuals 
who park regularly in one area pay five pesos a week 
for a daily cleaning of the car and, in addition, guar- 
dianship. A car washer pre-empts a certain amount 
of space against a curb and cares for customers there 
as if it were his personally owned parking lot. There 
are no parking meters. 

Most violations of traffie rules are settled on the 
spot. One evening as I entered a taxi I noticed a 
policeman talking to the driver. The driver had made 
a U turn against the law. Policemen, like most other 
government employees, are distinguished by eagerness 
to help rather than by greed. Three American women 
approached one at his post in the middle of the Paseo 
Reforma to ask directions to a drugstore. He could 
not understand them, but he knew his traffie. Look- 
ing for a car driven by an American woman, he soon 
spotted one, blew his whistle to stop it—and all other 
traffic—and consigned the three foreigners to their 
fellow country-woman. One day when a_ policeman 
stopped another American woman from parking in 
a restricted zone, she asked what then could she do. 
He ended the colloquy by parking the ear himself in 
another place. 

. * oe 
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It will be a long time befere riders in cars to the 
Mexico City airport will not pass men leading burros 
under burdens of lumber and produce. 

In a plane 15,000 feet high over the mountains— 
it took less than two and a half hours to traverse 
nearly a thousand miles of highway-measured distan- 
ce between Mexico City and San Antonio—l remem- 
bered a ride | had made the day before through the 
Lomas, where Mexico City’s elite are housed. Near 
a general’s bizarre residence that cost 2,000,000 pesos, 
I saw a sandaled Indian dressed in white, somewhat 
soiled, leading a lanky blue bull. They had come many 
miles, had miles yet to go before reaching a slaughter- 
house. They were making their way calmly across pa- 
vements, staying on grass when they could. The In- 
dian was at ease among the big automobiles and the 
new architecture. Ile made me feel more at ease with 
life. 

It is easy to be at ease in Mexico. Things and 
people seem in place there. Maybe that is the charm. 
When the plane landed and I stepped out on Ameri- 
can soil, the idea came to me that although this coun- 
try has many charming places, many charming ways 
and many charming people, it cannot be called a land 
of charm. I saw missing the bells and the smells, the 
flowers and the vendors of lottery tickets, the cries 
and the serene faces, the sitters in the sun in the 
Alameda and the wild dashers around the heroes of 
bronze and marble in the middle of the Paseo, the 
blend of ageless repose with modern activity that adds 
without displacing. 


Bird-Hunting With Bill 
Continued from page 18 


and a good deal more important find than the ‘masked 
bobwhite,’ which we have been hunting.’’ 

The boy, who went by the name of Champion, 
told us that nests of this sort were very scarce, and 
tlways on the surface of some high cliff where it was 
next to impossible to climb. He also assured us that 
there was only one egg to the nest; if it eould be 
called such, since the egg was simply laid in a hole 
in the vertical cliff without so much as a feather or 
stick between it and the solid rock. 

The next day he came in smiling. He had found 
another ‘‘waco’’ nest, but it would take a rope to get 
at it. We asked him how much rope, and he judged 
about twenty meters. He claimed that he would not 
he afraid to go down the rope after the rare egg, if 
we would support him. Bill wanted the egg so badly 
he was willing to go to the additional expense of hir- 
ing a couple of good strong men to handle the rope 
and help, in general. We were soon on our way to 
the spot where Champion had discovered the hole in 
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the rock, which he insisted was the nest of the waco 
birds. First, we looked up at the spot, and it made 
me dizzy to even think of letting a boy over that three- 
hundred-foot cliff, but Champion stood his ground 
and Bill wanted that other egg. There had been no 
more reported, in spite of what amounted to a fabu- 
lous offer. 


We were all winded when we finally threw our 
equipment down on top of the hil] and lay there, pant- 
ing, in the dry grass. It was a tough climb, from the 
easiest point. When I looked over the edge of the cliff 
from the top, I envied even less the job our small 
friend had picked for himself, but he seemed to be 
pretty calm about the matter. I did notice that his 
complexion wasn’t as dark as when we started, but 
never by a single word or act did he betray any signs 
of faltering. 


We left another boy at the bottom to ‘‘steer’’ us 
to the spot directly over the hole in the rock sixty 
feet below us. The helpers uncoiled the heavy new rope 
and fashioned a sort of chair with rope and_ poles. 
Champion stood by and watched, not saying much. 
Just then the male bird cireled overthead. Bill reach- 
ed for his shotgun, and the second time he circled, 
Bill dropped him neatly at our feet. It was one of 
the few specimens of laughing faleon ever to be col- 
lected. It was a beautiful bird, mostly white and 
black. The crown of its head was snow-white, and 
large black rings around the eyes gave them the ex- 
pression of an owl, Even the Sonorans were curious to 
see the bird close up. Bill was just putting the trophy 
away in its wrappings when the mate swung over, 
even lower. Another shot missed, but the second drop- 
ped her, in full flight. We watehed the other bird fall 
to the base of the cliff, and were glad we had left 
a boy down there. There followed a few anxious mo- 
ments while the boy hunted through the thick growth 
for the prize. Suddenly, he raised up with the bird 
in his hand. ‘‘Aqui esta,’’ he cried; but his falsetto 
voice sounded a mile away. 


During this brief delay the color had come back 
to Champion’s face, but it began to drain away when 
they tied him into the contraption. As Bill gave him 
his final instructions about putting the egg between 
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the layers of cotton in the cigar box and placing the 
box in the bag tied to his belt, Champion nodded, 


for Your Haliday in silently, instead of answering with his usual, ‘‘Si, Se- 


for.’’ He did rot look down as he approached the 





Mexivo. utatt cliff, but simply backed over the side, letting himself 
down with his hands. One heavy rope had already 


been dropped overside and anchored to a nearby tree, 


for this purpose, and the men paid ont the other rope 

HOTEL PRADO AMERICAS as Champion went down. His face was a greenish 
tinge, as I saw it disappear. A row of bright perspi- 

Ile swallowed, hard, a 


ration beaded his upper lip. 
A : le of times, and waved one hand in an attempt 
ca p P coup 5 
pulco at a jaunty salute, as he worked on down the rope. 
r ! wondered if he would find his voice when he reach- 
ed the nest, but in a few seconds he called up, as na- 
turally as ever. He had gotten over the first sick feel- 
‘ ing, apparently, and sounded cheerful as could be. 
Wonderful Food and Service. Then followed a wait that seemed like hours to me. 
World’s Finest Fishing. | imagine it was an eternity to Bill. Then came the 
‘ : : jerk on the free rope, which was the signal for the 
Olympic Salt Water Swimming Pool. men to start taking up the slack. Champion was co- 
o* ming up! 
4 A B O & A N A ste Ile was ‘‘winded’’ when he got to the top, but not 
too far gone to stammer that there had been no egg 
is the most romantic spot in Acapulco... in the nant, Tie leone Che puetare of oo as he 
sat and got his breath, and I guess the rest of us 
Dance on and underneath the stars... could hardly have posed for the spirit of gayety, It 
/ had been a tough climb and a trying time. But such 
For information or are the fortunes or collecting. 
era we oe Champion was fumbling in the bag at his side, 
A ime on LOBBY and out came the prettiest little brid, I think, I have 
g “4 ever seen, It was market exactly like its parents, even 
HOTEL DEL Deccan ain a tie eae 
PRADO to the huge rings around its eyes, except for the fact 
that the portions which were white in the adults were 
Tel. 10-61.04 yellow in the baby, and the feathers were as downy 
Mexico, D. F. as a baby chick’s. Bill let out a yell of delight, Cham- 
pion brightened. ‘‘ Will you pay me, perhaps, for the 
little bird, instead of the egg which was already hatch- 
ed?”’ 
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‘| should say I will pay you!’’ shouted Bill. 
‘*Why, that’s the only living member of its species in 
captivity. If I can raise it, I'll present it to the Bronx 
Zoo, It’s too rare a bird to be kept in a collection 
like mine.’’ Everyone was happy, especially Cham- 
pion, when he was told that he would not only get a 
very fine bonus but that. the baby bird would be 
shown in the largest city in America, to thousands 
of people a week, and that it would be given the name 
of Champion, in honor of its finder, 

Unfortunately, littke Champion never lived to lea- 
ve Mexico. Bill knows a lot about raising small hawks, 
faleons and owls. He has had remarkable success, and 
if he ever gets another chance at a baby laughing 
faleon, | am sure he will raise it. It was some time 
after the little fellow died that Dill discovered the 
fact that this particular faleon eats little, except small 
reptiles such as lizards and partly grown snakes. He 
had worked on the premise that the natural food 
would be small rodents and birds. Whatever vitamins 
were lacking without the reptile diet proved our un- 
doing, and it was a sad group that watehed Bill skin 
the precious little bird so that at least this much could 
be preserved for science. The color photos I took of 
little champion the day he was found are among my 
prize possessions; the only pictures of a baby laugh- 
ing faleon in existence. Seientists who studied the 
skin marveled at the similarity between the baby and 
the adults. They claim that this close relationship of 
markings points to the fact that this is indeed a very 
old species of birds. 

The rest of our party had time limits on their 
stay, so they returned to the States, leaving Bill and 
me at the ranch. We felt sorry for them; but, after 
all, they had seen and done a great deal in their short 
time. Ed Ainsworth had filed some wonderful stories 
to the Times. Ed Roth had made reels of color movie. 
Harlow Jones had taken dozens of color photos, and 
Max Felker had had the time of his life. Quay House 
had accomplished the most, however. He had managed 
to fall in love with a very beautiful girl in Alamos. 
Ile left with that strange bemused expression on his 
face that we so often make fun of in lovers, but se- 
cretly envy. 

Yes, Bill and I stayed on, and more birds came 
in every day. An old fellow, who made a living in 
the woods looking for wild honey, became quite a 
collector. He brought in a pair of gorgeous crested 
woodpeckers one evening, and I got my first sight of 
a pictorial woodpecker, one of the largest and most 
ostentatious of the whole clan. 

Another time, Bill came in from the hunt with 
three squirrel cuckoos. These strange birds looked 
as if they were covered with beautiful rust-brown hair, 
instead of feathers. 
rn 7 
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As if to keep up the competition, the bee man 
came in the following day with two birds called the 
mot-mot. The male had a very strange lacy tail, and 
the old man insisted that, during the nesting season, 
the males decorate their tails by plucking out portions 
of the feathers to produce a lacy design, in an attempt 
to attract the females. Pill told me that this was an 
open question, and that some scientists ho!d that the 
feathers are naturally that way. I saw several more 
males that summer, and none of them had exactly 
the same pattern of openwork in their long tail fea- 
thers. Whether this proves anything or not, I do not 
know; but I lean toward the native’s explanation. 
Maybe it’s because it sounds more romantic. 


” . * 


Birds came in in such numbers that Bill was un- 
able to go out to hunt, at all. He spent all of his 
waking hours on the porch, buying specimens and 
skinning them as fast as his deft fingers could do it. 
I tried my hand at it and soon found that I did not 
have the touch. Bill would sit in the light of the Cole- 
man lantern on that porch, until one in the morning, 
trying vainly to get all the skins prepared before they 
spoiled in the hot weather. Ilis eyes were red and 
tired and his fingers ached, but he kept on. This 
was the chance that any bird collectors in the world 
would have been glad to have, and he was going 
to make the most of it for science. Finally he had to 
eall a halt, for bright-red lines began to appear at 
the base of his fingernails. Either the arsenie he was 
using was poisoning him, or he was getting an infection 
from the ‘‘semi-ripe’’ carcasses of the birds he had 
skined. Ilis fingers began to swell and he could not 
close his hands. 

We packed as hastily as possible and started for 
the border, where he could get medical attention. We 
were loaded down with bird skins, eggs and crates 
of live birds. The latter had to be fed at regular 
hours. It was a nightmare of a trip for Bill, | am sure. 
Ilis hands were paining him intensely. 

One afternoon we came to a stop in a little village 
in the Yaqui country and went into the only cafe for a 
belated lunch. The proprietor greeted us with an effu- 
sive welcome, He knew the tastes of the ‘‘ Americanos’’ 
and had just what we wanted. One of his Indian 
friends had brought a crate of live quail from the 
hills where he had trapped them. We could have broil. 
ed quail. It sounded wonderful, so we sat and sipped 
strong coffee while we waited patiently for the cook 
to kill and prepare the birds. They were well worth 
waiting for; juicy and sweet as a good quail should 
he, and entirely free from shot, since they had been 
trapped. As we pushed back our piates I asked the 
proprietor (more out of politeness than from curiosi- 
ty) what kind of quail they were. Ilis reply almost 
floored us. ‘‘They are from the mountain yonder,’’ 
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he stated, waving his hand in the general direction 
of a rugged range in the distance. **They are called 
by the Yaquis ‘goriones banditos.’ ’’ This meant ‘* ban- 
dit quail,’’ which could indieate oaly one thing; we 
had just enjoyed a very fine meal of masked bob-whi- 
tes. I asked him if there were any left, and he re- 
plied that that had been the last. I thought Bill was 
going to weep. We went out into the kitchen and there 
were the heads, each one with its little black mask. 

There was no time to waste mooning over eaten 
quail. | had to get Bill to the border and medical 
attention, and the birds into the hands of someone 
who eould care for them properly. The ‘‘masked bob- 
white’’ are still on Bill’s want list, and he is going 
back after them, sometime, just as I keep going back, 
time after time, to Sonora. Each discovery leads to 
something else. The country is like that. 


Olga 
Continued from page 10 


” 


‘* Mexicans can make anything.’’ Olga said. ‘‘ They 
are born craftsmen. I could make them myself, but 
they will do better. she admitted, ‘‘I hate 
to sew.”’ 

Ile loaned her the money and Casa Olga was 
born in a small shop around the corner from where io- 
day’s salon stands, 

In five years Olga Chorro stepped from anony- 
mous poverty into the glamorous title of one Mexico’s 
foremost dress designers. She is patronized by movie 
stars, ambassadors’ wives, tourists, ond the Mexican 
world of fashion. The clerk and the market-seller’s 
daughter pattern their own clothes after hers. The 
first Casa Olga remains, stocked with originals marked 
down because they have been too widely copied 

When she was planning her second shop, Olga’s 
invalid husband Ramén was able to he!p. He designed 
the salon. ‘‘If you look closely,’’ Olga confided, ** you 
will see that it has been made from cheap, simp'te 
things—tin, rope painted white and looped on the 
walls, and furniture put together from odd discarded 


pieces,”’ 


Desides,’”’ 


. - * 

The work was good medicine for Ramén. As the 
salon took shape he grew visibly better. Today he is 
the administrative brains of the enterprise. 

Olga is a whirlwind. She haunts the libraries and 
museums, studying costumes and dressmaking of 
every period. She plans showings, she orders fine ma- 
terials from Franee or Switzerland. She dashes to 
her suburban bungalow to become the doting mother 
and efficient housewife. She looks in at her shops, 
where three Mexican girls, sisters, 
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The girls adore her, and only partly because she 
supplies their dresses. ‘‘She is a mother to us,’’ one 
of them said, There are six sisters in the girl’s family. 
Olga will say, ‘‘It.is time to bring in another, I think. 
Who is next?’’ 

While eighteen seamstresses cut and sew what 
Olga created yesterday, she originates the styles of 
tomorrow, and with them the ornamental details to 
be embroidered or painted. Her embroideries, inspir- 
ed by designs on Spanish talavera cermaics more than 
five hundred years old, have become so popular that 
you see them copied on even the poorest dresses up 
and down the long road from the capital to Acapul- 
co, the road that carries ideas as well as freight and 
tourists. 

Of all her creations, the gown of French taffeta 
and Mexican lace which first drew me to her salon 
is her love. Although it was too small fer her, she 
insisted on modeling it for me herself. The seams 
complained as she fought her way into it, 

‘*You see?’’ she said triumphantly when it was 
on at last, stretched dangerously over her corseted 
curves. ‘‘I make my dresses for other women. But 
this is me. Is it not?’’ 

And it was Olga, the queenly hostess, the lady 
of Barcelona. 


The Program for Progress 
Continued from page 16 


by the government can close to new enterprises any 
field where existing firms are deemed adequate to fill 
demand. 

Without more detailed analysis here, it is thus 
obvious that the Mexican government has become di- 
rectly responsible for industrial development in all 
its ramifications and, in so doing, has taken over di- 
rect management of the national economy. The evils 
inherent in that situation, the mistakes made and eor- 
rections achieved, and the problems ahead will be sur- 
veyed subsequently. 
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